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NOVEMBER, 1903. 


MORAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS. 


Children are the to-morrow of society. 
—Whately. 


THE following paper is the fourth, and last, of the series 
on Child Study, as pursued by the Teachers’ Association of 


the Minnesota School for the Deaf during the two school 
terms 1901-2 and 1902-3. The first paper appeared in 
the Annals for September, 1902; the second, in the issue 
of January, 1903; the third, in the issue of May, 1903. 
The first and second papers treated of Physical Character- 
istics; the third, of Mental Characteristics. 

No branch of Child Study is more interesting or of more 
real value. than that which concerns the moral nature of 
children, and especially is this true in the case of deaf 
children. Physical and mental characteristics relate only 
to this comparatively brief earthly existence, and end with 
it; moral characteristics not only have the most important 
bearing on this life, but extend into eternity. 

A child that, by reason of natural causes or from lack of 
proper care and training, grows up physically deficient, 
cannot achieve that success or occupy that sphere of use- 
fulness in society which is open to one whose physical 


nature is near perfection. The same may be said of the 
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mental nature. But still a child that, whether it be from 
natural lack or from fault in care and training, grows to 
adult years physically and mentally inferior to the average 
of humanity, may live out its life in a negative sort of 
way, at least without evil influence on society, provided 
that the moral nature has been trained in the way of right. 
But any human being with a perverted moral nature, no 
matter what the physical and mental conditions are, will 
be a curse to society, an influence for evil whose limits no 
man can determine. And the more nearly the physical 
and mental nature of such a person approaches perfection, 
the greater becomes that influence for evil. An evilly 
disposed person, physically unattractive and mentally dull, 
can do comparatively little harm among his fellow-beings 
by the side of one similarly disposed morally, but with 
physical and mental qualifications of such a high order as 
to attract and dominate others. 

Therefore it is obvious that a careful study of the moral 
instincts and tendencies of children is the highest duty of 
all upon whom the training of the young devolves, to the 
end that these instincts and tendencies may be guided in the 
ways of right. This duty rests more heavily upon instruc- 
tors of deaf children than upon any others. Deaf children 
come to school at an early age with their moral natures 
practically unformed. Whatever of instincts and tenden- 
cies they may have in the direction of morality are vague 
and imperfect. Home influences have done little or noth- 
ing. Warning looks and gestures, and possibly punish- 
ments, may have taught some deaf children that they 
must or must not do this or that. But in too many cases 
young deaf children at home are petted and favored on 
account of their affliction, and well-merited punishment is 
withheld out of misjudging tenderness of heart. The result 
is that the task of the teacher who first takes such children 
in hand is made even more difficult. Months are often 
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spent in merely teaching these children that they must 
submit to order and discipline, and meanwhile they make 
little or no mental development. 

The school life of deaf children extends through the 
period most formative of mind and character—from six or 
eight to sixteen or eighteen years of age. For nine months 
A of every year these children are subject to the example and 
precept of the officers and teachers of the school, and are 
exposed to constant association with many other children, 
older or younger than themselves. The school is the work- 
shop where their characters are forged and formed, and 
the instructors in the schoolrooms and shops, who have 
the children under their immediate direction for longer 
periods every day than any one else, have the greatest 
responsibility in the important work. 


The discussion of the moral characteristics of pupils by ‘ 

the teachers of the Minnesota School for the Deaf covered 
the period of two meetings of their Association. At the 
meeting in March, 1903, cases and incidents illustrating 
various moral and religious instincts, ideas, and traits of 
deaf children of all ages and conditions were presented 
and discussed. At the following meeting in April a num- 
ber of the teachers gave their views as to ways and means 
for overcoming wrong moral tendencies and inculeating 
right principles. 


I. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTINCTS OF DEAF CHILDREN. 
CASES ILLUSTRATING THE PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS QUALITIES. 


One of the most interesting phases of this investigation 
is the inquiry regarding the moral and religious ideas of 
deaf children previous to the beginning of their education. 
It is an inquiry attended with some difficulty, as the state- 
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ments of the younger children cannot be fully relied upon, 
and in the case of the older and more intelligent, who are 
capable of analyzing their early impressions, the memory of 
those impressions is too often vague and indistinct. Only 
a few data of this nature were presented by the teachers, 
but the writer has gathered a few which may be regarded as 
reliable. 

In general, it may be stated that uneducated deaf chil- 
dren, as far as the inquiry goes, regard the sun, moon, stars, 
thunder, lightning, and other forces of nature, as manifes- 
tations of some unseen power. In other words, if they 
have any idea of a Supreme Being, it is connected with 
the above-mentioned objects and forces. This fact ought 
to be of interest to anthropologists, inasmuch as it is in 
accord with the known facet that the primitive races, with 
hardly an exception, directed their first worship to the sun, 
moon, stars, fire, and other agents and forces of nature. 

One boy’s idea of the sun was that it moved through the 
sky during the day, and at night it was carried around 
beneath the horizon to rise again in the east. 

Most of those questioned thought that the clouds were 
smoke. 

One accounted for thunder by supposing that some one 
was firing off cannon up in the sky. Another thought 
wagons were rolling around. But the strangest theory 
about the thunder was that given by one who was only 
partly deaf, and often heard his father’s voice raised in 
anger. He thought that the thunder was some person up 
in the sky speaking angrily, and he ascribed the rain that 
usually followed to the tears of people up there who were 
frightened by the voice. 

Inquiries were made as to ideas about Sunday and 
church-going. Few retained any distinct recollection of 
ideas on that point. 

One girl, who lived in the country, thought Sunday was a 
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day set aside for farmers to go to town and get the mail and 
buy groceries. 

Another knew that people were quiet, wore nice clothes, 
and went to church on Sunday, but had no idea what it 
was all about. 

Another subject of inquiry was as to ideas of death. 
These were few and vague. 

One thought that when the dead were buried they grew 
‘ up to be trees. 

Another had the idea that people who were buried 
reappeared on earth as babies, after growing smaller down 
in the ground. 

Most of those questioned said that they had a sort of 
understanding as to right and wrong, stealing, lying, etc., 
but could not explain how they got it. They said they 
“felt” it. 

One girl said that one day she saw some money in her 
mother’s bureau drawer, and took it. By and by she felt 
so uncomfortable that she went and put it back, and then 
felt better. This would seem to be a case of innate con- 
science. 

One boy said that he once stole some money from his 
mother. He did not have any consciousness of wrong- 
doing. But he was detected, and his mother talked to 
him with gestures. She made him understand that if he 
stole he could not go up (pointing to the sky), but would 
go down (pointing downward). He was so impressed that 
he never stole anything from her again. 

One girl gave several instances of early moral and relig- 
ious impressions that are rather interesting. One day, 
when quite small, she saw in a neighbor’s yard a small 
cart-wheel lying alone. She wanted it, and felt tempted to 
climb over the fence and get it. But she felt it would be 
wrong, so she went away. The next day she went again, 
with the same result. The third or fourth time, she yielded 
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to temptation and stole the wheel. But she felt her fault 
so keenly that she hid the wheel away and never played 
with it. She wanted to put it back, but her pride pre- 
vented, as she could not contemplate the shame of being 
detected returning it. On another occasion she saw a 
pretty dress button lying on the floor. She knew what 
girl had lost it, but she took it and kept it. But she did not 
feel at ease for a long time after, whenever she met that 
girl. Once she had a sling-shot of rubber, such as boys 
use. One day she was playing with it, and took aim at a 
bird without thought. Much to her surprise the bird fell 
to the ground. She had killed it. She went up to it and 
took it in-her hand. She stood looking at it, feeling an 
overpowering regret. She does not remember what she did 
with the bird, but she did not tell her mother about it, and 
never after could she bear the thought of killing any living 
creature. She did not understand what death was, but 
had a mortal fear of it, and was also terribly afraid of the 
dark. One night she wanted to go out of the house, and 
asked her mother to go with her. The latter did so. Be- 
hind the house was a steep hillside, covered with a thick 
growth of trees, vines, and underbrush. Her childish 
imagination had clothed this hillside with all sorts of 
savage animals. She thought of them now, but, strange to 
say, her fears were for her mother rather than for herself. 
Going back to the house, she actually put herself between 
the terrible hillside and her mother, with the feeling that 
she was protecting her mother from danger. This girl 
grew up to be one of the most conscientious, considerate, 
and faithful of women. 

A few words here in regard to a much-mooted question, 
whether the qualities of honesty and truthfulness are innate 
or acquired. One of our teachers, who has had an exten- 
sive experience with very young children, both deaf and 
hearing, once remarked before our Association that steal- 
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ing and lying come natural to uneducated children; in less 
plain English—that it is a natural instinct for the uned- 
ucated child to appropriate things that it wants and has 
opportunity to obtain, without regard to ownership, and to 
deny or prevaricate when it wishes to escape from the con- 
sequences of detection in a fault. Any one who has had 
much experience with very young children can recall much 
to support this view. But it is not proposed to enter into 
any discussion of it here. The question may be left to 
moralists and metaphysicians, who may continue to debate 
it until doomsday. 

We will now consider the moral and religious character- 
istics of deaf children whose education has just begun, who 
have been in school but a few months, or one or two years 
at most. 

One little boy, second year in school, asked his teacher if 
rain was caused by God passing around a sprinkling-pot. 

One day the teacher of a rather backward class of second- 
year pupils was giving a talk about cruelty to animals, and 
made it quite impressive. A little fellow spoke up and 
said that birds were cruel, for he had seen them pulling 
worms to pieces. 

On another occasion the same teacher was telling the 
class that God made everything. A little girl asked if 
xod made the rats and mice. When told that He did, 
she looked puzzled for a moment, and then inquired, 
“Was God absent-minded?” implying that she considered 
the creation of those troublesome animals an error. 

One of the little boys in that class was telling the teacher 
about a severe storm that destroyed crops and buildings 
and killed and wounded a few people near his home. He 
wound up by saying that God was to blame for it. His 
teacher tried to correct this impression in his little mind, 
but he persisted, saying, “If it was not God, who was it?”’ 
One of the girls in the class, quite dull in intellect, lost 
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her mother just before Christmas. She cried as if heart- 
broken. Her teacher tried to comfort her, but she was 
‘inconsolable, saying over and over again that now she 
would not get any Christmas box, showing that the loss of 
the box was more in her mind than that of her mother. 

One afternoon last spring the weather was very threat- 
ening. Black storm-clouds came rolling up in the west. 
All the schoolrooms were suddenly darkened. The child- 
ren in the kindergarten manual class seemed frightened. 
Their teacher, in order to dispel their fear, assumed extra 
cheerfulness, and tried to amuse them and make them 
laugh. One little girl, only six months in school, main- 
tained a very grave face, and informed the teacher that 
God would be angry if they laughed under such cireum- 
stances. 

Several years ago two little boys, both under two years 
in school, got to squabbling in the chapel, just after the 
morning service was concluded. The one who got the 
worst of it complained to the Superintendent, whereupon 
the other little fellow said, ‘‘J——is wicked. I asked him 
to forgive me and he would not.” 

One evening a little boy, during his first year at school, 
stole away to the institution root cellar, and with strangely 
vegetarian taste took therefrom a small bunch of horse- 
radish. As he emerged from the cellar he’saw the broad 
face of the full moon staring at him, with what his little 
conscience imagined was a detecting and accusing glance. 
He stood for a moment quaking, then put the stolen 
“fruit” back into the cellar, and took to his heels. 

In one class of bright second-year pupils there are three 
or four who are afflicted with quick tempers, which flare 
up at the slightest provocation, and especially when correc- 
tions are made in their written work. One of them is a 
lovable little fellow, very ambitious to stand near the head 
of the class. The teacher has often taken pains to point 
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out the ugliness of ill temper and the beauty of self-control. 
One day this little fellow was standing by his teacher while 
she was reading over his slate. She found several mis- 
takes and corrected them, expecting an outburst of temper 
to follow. Glancing at him, she saw him with flushed face, 
winking hard to keep back the tears, while saying to him- 
self in signs, ‘‘I am improving in self-control.” 

The habit of copying, so prevalent among very young 
pupils, seems to imply the absence of a sense of rectitude 
and honesty. Some teachers are inclined to pay no atten- 
tion to it during the first year, or to pass it over very lightly, 
on the ground that the moral natures of the children are 
not fitted to grasp the principle of honesty involved. On 
the whole, however, it is the better policy to discountenance 
the fault from the very beginning, showing the children 
that the teacher does not like it. It will then be easier for 
later teachers to overcome it. In this school very little 
trouble is experienced from copying in the more advanced 
classes, only isolated instances appearing. Most of the 
pupils appear to be above such a petty meanness. 

The following cases and instances bearing on the sub- 
ject of moral characteristics are drawn from classes more 
advanced, the pupils having been in school three or four 
years and upwards. It can be supposed that instruction 
and example have done more or less to develop their moral 
natures. 

One day, in a ciass of fourth-year pupils, a bottle of ink 
was spilled. The teacher inquired who did it, but all 
denied. The teacher gave the class a serious talk, telling 
them that the spilling of the ink was a small matter, but 
the lie that one of them told was a real sin. 

One pupil in the same class told the teacher that he could 
steal without being caught. He seemed to think that the 
objection to stealing lay mainly in the “being caught,” 
which opinion is no doubt held by not a few older and more 
experienced than he. 
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Another boy would always deny a fault when he thought 
that there was no proof of his complicity, but if he sus- 
pected that it was known, he would confess. 

One pupil writes his lesson neatly and carefully because 
he fears that he may be kept in at recess or after school. 
Another does the same because he knows it pleases the 
teacher. This shows the moral difference between the two. 

In one of the intermediate classes there is a boy who 
was called home recently by the death of his father. After 
his return to school he told his classmates, with much excite- 
ment, what a good time he had had at the theatre the 
Sunday night before he came back. This boy will copy 
others’ work in the classroom, and then deny it sturdily. 

There was a rather bright boy in school not long ago, 
who seemed to lack any religious feeling, for he would scoff 
at the Bible, saying that there was one at home, but that 
the dust was an inch thick upon it. Such a case is rarely 
found in our school. 

The most peculiar case of moral deformity that ever oc- 
curred in this school, in the memory of any one now con- 
nected with it, was that of a boy who was with us several 
years ago. He was undersized for his age, and had been at 
school for some time elsewhere, so we can disclaim respon- 
sibility for his present nature. The boy was the strangest 
mixture. He was extremely affectionate, and showed a 
tendency to cuddle up to everybody, especially to those 
from whom he had reason to fear punishment. He was 
very sensitive, and the tears would come for the slightest 
cause. He was quite ingenious with his hands, and could 
make all sorts of pretty patterns from paper. In flower 
time he would go out and bring in bouquets arranged with 
real taste. On the other hand, when flowers were not 
available, he would bring in the oddest and most repulsive 
things as an offering upon the altar of his affection for the 
time being. But he seemed to have absolutely no idea 
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of what truth and honesty meant. He would make the 
most solemn promises and then break them without a 
thought. He would appropriate things that did not belong 
to him, and show no shame when caught. He would run 
away to town and go from house to house, begging. All 
kinds of punishment were tried in vain. No one of the 
several teachers who had him under their hands could make 
any perceptible impression on his moral nature. When 
punished, he would bear no malice against the punisher, 
but would write nice little notes, expressing his sorrow, his 
determination to be good, protesting his love for the person 
addressed, and invariably saying, ‘‘I will pray for you.” 
The teachers who had to do with him are unanimous in the 
opinion that they did need praying for. This boy is now 
at home, a pest to the community where he lives, and not 
infrequently in the hands of the law. He is an “ incorrigi- 
ble,” if such a thing exists. 

It is unavoidable that in a large school where so many 
boys and girls from all sorts and conditions of society are 
gathered together, there must occasionally develop pro- 
nounced cases of moral depravity. The worst the school 
has ever experienced are those of a few older boys who 
have set about to corrupt and contaminate younger ones. 
These, as soon as discovered, have been promptly removed 
from the school like plague-spots. 

Several years ago there was a girl here who fell into a 
kind of religious mania, from what cause is not known. She 
read the Bible, talked about it, quoted it, and began to 
declare that she saw visions. She said that during the 
night Jesus appeared to her and fought against evil 
spirits that tried to seize her and bear her away. Her 
mania grew to such an extent that it was feared it might 
become dangerous, so she was sent home. 

In one of the highest classes there is a young man of good 
mental ability, of correct habits, good manners, willing 
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and industrious, but afflicted with a quarrelsome disposition, 
that is continually getting him into trouble with other pupils. 
He realizes his fault, and tries to overcome it, but so far 
it has proved to be too strong for him. Not long ago he 
asked his teacher to write out a prayer for him, so that he 
might commit it to memory and use it every day. 

Another young man in the same class has a somewhat 
superficial character. He likes to ‘show off,” and fre- 
quently disregards the rule in relation to talking in the class- 
room. Yet he tries to be honorable about it, and puts 
down his own demerit marks for talking, with the result 
that he usually has the lowest mark in deportment each 
month. 

The same class contains what may be called a ‘ model 
young man.” His habits and conduct are those of a consist- 
ent Christian. He is a church-member, a Christian En- 
deavorer, and active in church work at home. As an 
illustration of the strictness of his religious convictions, 
there is a little incident at the expense of his teacher, who 
is himself an active church-member and worker. The 
young man was taking subscriptions for a religious society 
paper and asked his teacher to subscribe, which the latter 
did. Having no money in his pocket at the time, the 
teacher said that he would bring it in a day or so. The 
following Sunday morning the teacher recollected the 
matter, and having a dollar in his pocket, offered it to the 
young man. The latter, however, did not want to take it, 
and remarked, “I hope you will not take offense, but if it 
doesn’t make any difference to you, I prefer not to take it 
to-day. You know we have to follow our conscience in 
such matters.’ The teacher pocketed the dollar and handed 
it over the next day. 

One of our teachers, of longer experience than any of the 
rest, cited a rather interesting case. There was a young 
boy in his class who was over-supplied with animal spirits, 
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and always seemed to be devising new forms of mischief 
and annoyance for his teacher. One day the teacher stood 
him on a chair with a bandage around his eyes and his 
hands tied behind him. After a while the boy signified a 
desire to quit. Being asked to promise that he would 
behave, he refused, saying, “Perhaps I shall break my 
promise.”’ So he was left standing there the remainder of 
that school session and part of the next. He made fre- 
quent appeals to be let off, but always refused to promise 
to be good or try to be good, on the ground that he might 
break the promise. Finally the teacher gave in and let 
the boy go to his seat without promising. It has always 
been a question in that teacher’s mind whether the boy 
really had conscientious scruples about promising, or used 
a moral principle to mask a native obstinacy. 

The same teacher said that he had often noted among the 
older boys a lack of regard for their word. Once at the close 
of school one of them borrowed a small sum of money from 
the teacher, promising to send it as soon as he got home. 
All through the summer the teacher heard no word from 
the boy. But when school re-opened in the fall the boy 
came to him and handed him the money, without, how- 
ever, one word of apology for the delay, or any evidence of 
consciousness that he had done anything wrong in failing 
to keep his word. 

This teacher thinks that there is a lack of a fine sense of 
duty among many of the older pupils. It is shown in the 
use they make of club-room privileges, of study hour, in 
their care of library books, and in many other little ways. 
He has several times found club-room boys playing or 
talking in their rooms during study hour. They know that 
they are allowed club-room privileges as a mark of trust, 
and are, in a sense, put upon their honor to do right, but 
some of them lack that sense of duty that would lead them 
to live up to the trust. One Monday morning, upon in- 
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quiry, he found that nearly all the girls in his class, eleven 
in number, had spent the previous Friday evening study 
hour in reading or talking, though he had assigned them a 
regular lesson for study. They knew it was a fault, and 
frankly admitted it, but lacked the sense of duty to pre- 
vent it. 

There is, at times, observed among the older boys and 
girls more or less indifference to religious matters. It is 
shown by inattention during chapel services. Some even 
go so far as to-talk and laugh during prayers. It is further 
shown by the lack of interest in the Sunday lessons. 

As a rule, the girls are more conscientious, more ame- 
nable to moral and religious influences than the boys. 

The teacher of one of the advanced classes, consisting of 
seventeen pupils, asked the class to write down their 
ideas about God, in the form of a brief composition. The 
following extracts are made from these writings, which may 
be set over against the crude and vague ideas of the uned- 
ucated deaf, to show what they gain by several years of 
education: 

When we die we shall go up somewhere into heaven, because God will 
make us live again, and we shall be forever happy. 

We do not know how God got himself in heaven. Our lives are 
made by God. Our lives are given to us to make ourselves honest. 
When we are dead we shall meet God. 

I believe that nobody in this earth knows all about God, and we do 
not know where God is and who made God. We hope we shall meet 
God and our relatives when we die. 

We cannot see God unless we die. We cannot know really about 
him. He lives in a place where is always happiness. God can see us 
in hiding and in every place which is dark, and can see our consciences. 
God is near us everywhere. We know about God, because we read the 
Bible. 

We do not know how God made his body first for himself. There 
are two earths for us and God. Is this true? 

We don’t understand how God knows when we shall die in the future: 

We cannot know what God means. God is with every one. We 
often feel our consciences by the calling of God. 
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II. How CAN WE BEST DEVELOP AND TRAIN THE MORAL 
AND RELIGIOUS NATURES OF OUR PUPILS? 


The teacher of a small class of backward first-year pupils 
said that nearly all her difficulties in the way of discipline 
were due to lack of proper home influences. Most of the 
children’s faults can be ascribed either to lack of a sense of 
obedience or of self-control. These two must be incul- 
cated from the first. One way to overcome certain faults 
in the children is to hold the faults before their eyes in all 
their repulsiveness. One little girl in the class had the 
fault of making horrid faces when she was displeased with 
any one. One day when she had done this, her teacher 
copied her and made an ugly face too. The little girl 
buried her face in her arms for a while, and after that 
made no more faces. 

The teacher of one of the primary classes made the fol- 
lowing remarks among others: “‘Three things rule the 
universe. They are work, love, and God. If we can 
create a desire to work, we have laid the corner-stone to 
usefulness. . . . The child enters the institution with- 
out any object of his own. We must create an object. 

It is one thing to teach, but it is another to train. 
Training is putting into practice the lessons taught. In 
teaching we sow the seed; in training the plant is nurtured 


until it is developed. . . . Teaching gives knowledge, 
training gives character. . . . Try to impress upon 
the child that he alone is responsible for his own daily 
conduct. . . . If the teacher wishes work, he must 


be a worker. If he wishes slovenly work, let him do 
slovenly work. How soon all work will fall to his own 
level! . . . The teacher should be firm in duty, yet 
kind and patient. Love is a greater power than might. 
Stories have a wonderful power. . . . Stories of an 
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ennobling nature, incidents which can be used to develop 
character, are of the greatest importance.”’ 

One of the lady teachers gave a reminiscence of excellent 
moral work done among the girls in this school several 
years ago: ‘‘ At one time there were two societies in this 
school whose object was moral and religious improvement. 

Two women of sterling character, Miss ——— 
and Mrs. ———, were actively interested in this work. 
No sacrifice was too great for these women if they could 
instil into the girls’ minds a keen sense of duty and right 
principles of action. . . . The attitude of the mem- 
bers of this society was one of deep individual interest. 
The meetings were well attended, and the interest never 
lagged. . . . The difficulty came in teaching the 
girls how to apply right principles to each little act of 
every-day life. The remedy used most successfully by 
these ladies was to see the girls alone, to get their own ideas 
of any matter under discussion, then sweetly and patiently 
to set before them the right course of action, and try to 
induce them to follow their advice. The deaf are respon- 
sive when once they have loving confidence in a friend or 
teacher. . . . There is a question as to the justice 
of censure or punishment for sins of ignorance. I have 
had many pupils who were eager to do right as soon as 
they knew what was the right course. Their faulty judg- 
ments needed cultivating, while their motives were pure. 

A good way to develop character is by actual in- 
terest in the individual lives of our pupils, and time de- 
voted to such effort is never spent in vain.”’ 

_ Another of the lady teachers spoke in the same vein of 
society work among the boys, which she and two or three 
other teachers had undertaken a few years back, with ex- 
cellent results. She also spoke in high terms of the in- 
fluence exerted upon her class by a teacher of a most lovable 
and Christian character, who died a few years ago. The 
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pupils of the class showed to a marked degree the value of 
such an influence upon young children. 

One of the teachers, himself a graduate of the school, 
gave some of his early impressions, which are here given 
in part: ‘I find it rather difficult to point out the numerous 
sauses which have had most to do in establishing the 
moral standard of the school. . . . But some of the 
greater influences which made a vivid impression upon me 
as a pupil seem to have been those which were the result 
of precept and example, and in our days there was not a 
man of greater foree of character to regulate the moral 
conduct of the school than the Superintendent himself. 
Those of us who knew Dr. Noyes in the prime of his man- 
hood and usefulness remember how powerful he was on 
the platform of our fourth-story chapel, and a look from 
him, whether he was in the chapel, or in the old tailoring 
apartments down in the basement, or in the old cooper 
shop, or anywhere else, made the refractory child feel 
uncomfortable and wish he had always been good. He 
was a good man himself, and he had a right to expect his 
boys and girls to live up to the rules of right conduct. 
There was nothing I dreaded more than to have a black 
mark opposite my name in the monitor’s book, for it 
meant I would have to give the Superintendent an explana- 
tion in his office, with the possibility of spending the whole 
afternoon there. . . . I believed that most of the 
teachers we had in those bygone days were true Christians, 
and, as a rule, practiced what they preached. We all 
know that our preaching, whether in the chapel, school- 
room, or shop, is less effective in proportion as we omit the 
practice ourselves.” 

The teacher of one of the highest classes places the most 
importance in the development of character upon ex- 
ample: ‘A teacher cannot develop and train, success- 
fully, qualities or traits in}pupils that he himself does not 
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possess. With this assertion as a fundamental principle, 
it necessarily follows that if we would develop and train 
the moral and religious natures of our pupils, we must be 
moral and religious ourselves.”’ 

The teacher of the highest manual class, a graduate of 
the school, with an experience of eighteen years as a 
teacher, made the following remarks: 


“The Chinese sage and moralist Confucius held that 
example was the one sure guide to morality; that if those 
in authority were good, those under them would be good 
as a matter of course. If Confucius were correct, then 
guardians and instructors of the young need only be what 
they want the children to be. But though example is 
much, it is not all. It is not uncommon for children of 
Christian parents, who have good examples before them 
daily, to go wrong. Teachers of the young have got to do 
as well as be, in order to train properiy the moral natures 
of their charges. And the question is what it is best to do. 

“Deaf children receive very little moral instruction at 
home; therefore the responsibility laid upon us is great. 

“Moral instruction, to be effective, must be pleasing and 
interesting. Children should be led to admire the beauty 
of right-doing, rather than scared by the threatened results 
of evil-doing. More people can be led heavenward by 
picturing the beauties of the life celestial, than can be 
driven there by painting the horrors of the other place. 

“Tf moral and religious instruction in our school is made 
too much of a task, the children will regard it with un- 
pleasant feelings, and the aim we seek to’attain will be 
lost. 

“One of the most marked characteristics among the ad- 
vanced pupils in the matter of Sunday-school work is the 
lack of interest that they show init. The learning of the reg- 
ular Sunday lesson is not compulsory, in the sense that there 
is a regular time fixed for study. Too many of the pupils 
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lack a sense of duty in this matter, and make little effort 
to have good lessons, although they may be among the 
brightest and best pupils in every-day school work. In 
fact, during an experience of eighteen years I have found 
almost invariably that the brightest pupils in every-day 
work have been the poorest in Sunday work. In my 
present class there are two pupils who stand at the foot in 
scholarship, but who are the most conscientious and accu- 
rate in their Sunday work. This would seem to indicate 
that conscience is in direct ratio to dullness. Compul- 
sory study would improve the lessons, no doubt, but would 
it improve the morals? I have appealed to their sense of 
duty time and again, but it does not appear to do much 
good. 

“Tn one thing I think we are lacking, and that is in the 
matter of the various standard Bible stories. I think that 
we do not tell them often enough to the pupils, and do not 
require the pupils themselves to tell them in their own way. 
At times, when the regular Sunday lesson has been com- 
pleted, I have asked my class questions relating to the 
familiar characters in the Old Testament. I have been 
amazed at the ignorance they have displayed concerning 
names and events that they have been told about recently 
in the chapel. The reason is that they have not been told 
often enough to make those things remembered. I think 
that every year of the deaf child’s life, from the second to 
the end, Bible stories should form a part of the Sunday 
instruction, simple at first, and more elaborate with ad- 
vaneing grades. 

“One thing that should give us all concern is the grow- 
ing tendency among the deaf, especially in the cities, 
toward drinking, betting, and disregard of the Sabbath, 
which day they employ as a day for sport. We should 
strive to give more thought to the teaching of temperance 
and regard for the Sabbath. 
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“T consider our chapel services one of the best means of 
inculeating moral and religious principles. Looking back 
to my own school days here, I can recall that my strongest 
moral and religious influences were due to the chapel 
lectures, and especially to those of Dr. Noyes and Mr. 
Wing. Those of Dr. Noyes because he was so thoroughly 
in earnest and was himself an exemplar of what he preached ; 
those of Mr. Wing, because he was such a graphic sign- 
maker, and could hold the undivided attention of his 
audience. I do not recall much, if any, impression made 
by the Sunday lessons in the class-room. 

“The subject of the character of our pupils is of supreme 
importance, overshadowing every other, for physical and 
mental attainments without character are more likely to 
be a bane than a benefit to the world.” 


The chairman of the committee of teachers that had 
the two meetings in charge, who has had a longer and more 
varied experience as an instructor than any other member 
of our faculty, closed the discussion of the topic with a 
brief paper which is well worth reproducing in full: 


“When I was a boy, I had an old uncle who took me a fish- 
ing and a berrying and to ride. He was a plain man, much 
liked and respected in the community, but in no way strict 
or puritanical. One day, soon after I had determined to 
be a teacher, I was at his house. He came into the room, 
went to his desk, and wrote something on a piece of paper, 
which he brought to me with great solemnity, but with a 
twinkle in his eye that was all his own. This is what I 
read: 

“ “Tf you are going to teach the young idea how to shoot, 
you must keep your nose clean.’ 

“That homely sentence comes back to me now and 
seems a most apt and pointed answer to the question, How 
shall we cultivate the moral and religious natures of our 
pupils? 
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“Tt is not so much what we teach or try to teach that 
influences our pupils as the little unconsidered habits and 
ways of our daily lives. They are always on the watch to 
see whether we practice what we preach. They notice, 
with and without intent, all the idiosyncrasies of our 
characters and ways. If we want them to be neat, orderly, 
punctual, truthful, honest, to be scrupulously so ourselves 
will have more weight and influence with them than all the 
preaching and teaching in the world. 

“There is an old story about an Englishman who took 
his little son to see some workmen who were building a 
wall on his estate. He explained that there was to be an 
arch at a certain place, and the boy was greatly interested 
and expressed a strong desire to see how it would be made. 
The father promised him that he should. Some days 
later they went again to see how the work was getting on, 
and, behold, the arch was finished' ‘Why, father,’ said 
the boy, ‘you promised that I should see the men build 
that arch.’ The gentleman immediately ordered the men 
to tear down their work and build the arch over again 
while his son was looking on. The boy never forgot the 
lesson he thus learned about keeping one’s word at any 
and all cost. 


Ve can never tell when what we do and say may not 
influence some one for good or ill. This need not make us 
feel that we are on parade all the time, and the feeling of 
responsibility ought neither to worry us nor to weigh us 
down. But we should keep it constantly in mind, and 
remember, above all, that the idea that what we are and 
what we do matters little or not at all to our pupils, is far 
from the right one.” 


I cannot bring this paper to a close without saying a few 
words concerning the utility of the sign-language in rela- 
tion to the moral and religious training of deaf children, 
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especiaily during the early years. All the little incidents 
illustrating the thoughts and feelings of the youngest 
pupils, as given in the first part of this paper, were given 
expression through the medium of signs. By no other 
means could deaf children, in the first and second years of 
their school life, express their thoughts so freely and fully; 
nor could the teacher gain such an insight into the work- 
ings of their little minds and hearts. The teacher who 
has a clear and ready use of the sign-language has a power 
for developing and stimulating both the mental and moral 
natures of very young deaf children, that those who are 
hostile to, or ignorant of, the sign-language little realize. 
By means of familiar talks, little stories, leading questions, 
etc., the interest of the little ones may be aroused, their 
attention held, their ideas, thoughts, and feelings drawn 
forth, and an intimate understanding and relation may be 
established between teacher and pupil such as is impossible 
during those early years by means of any other known 
mode of communication. During an experience of twenty 
years as a teacher of deaf children, I have observed, time 
and again, how quickly young deaf children grasp ideas 
imparted through the medium of signs, how readily they 
learn to express themselves freely by means of them, and 
how easily their immature minds and hearts may be in- 
fluenced in the right direction. We who believe so strongly 
in the proper use of the sign-language as an auxiliary in 
the education of the deaf might possibly resign ourselves to 
its disuse, under necessity, so far as the mere mental 
training of the children is concerned. But when we con- 
sider the great utility of this language of gestures in the 
development and training of the moral nature of very 
young children; when we consider that this training can 
be continued so well by no other means during their whole 
school life; when we consider that after our pupils leave 
school their moral and religious instruction is continued 
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in the same manner by the ever-increasing number of 
Christian men and women who are devoting their lives to 
such work among the adult deaf; and finally, when we 
consider that moral and religious culture stands first in 
importance in the scheme of education of the deaf, as 
affecting their happiness both here and hereafter—when 
we consider all this, we cannot regard as other than a 
calamity to the deaf the possibility that the day may come 
when the sign-language will be suppressed in our schools, 
either by legal enactment or by misinformed public opinion 
—for we cannot imagine its suppression from any natural 
cause. 

This paper ends the course in Child Study as followed 
by the teachers in the Minnesota School for the Deaf dur- 
ing the past two years. It has been a study fraught with 
interest and profit to all the teachers who have taken part 
in it, and, let us hope, to the pupils through the teachers. 
One result of this study should be that henceforth every 
teacher will pay more attention to the physical, mental, 
and moral individuality of the pupils, and will endeavor to 
adapt mental and moral instruction and training to the 
varying natures of the children, instead of trying to fit 
every child to the Procrustean bed of a uniform system of 
treatment without regard to individuality. 

There are people who lay great stress upon heredity, 
upon the theory of innate physical, mental, and moral 
qualities. They will hunt around among the branches of 
the ancestral tree for some reason to explain failure in 
child-training. It is undeniable that children do inherit 
mental and moral characteristics, as well as physical. 
But there are people who believe that environment and 
training are stronger than heredity, that cases are rare 
indeed where the right kind of treatment will not overcome 
whatever of evil tendencies a child may inherit. It can 
be stated as a general truth that the character of every 
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man and woman is the result of early training and environ- 
ment. Failure to build a strong and enduring character 
may result from evil influences during youth, lack of in- 
struction, incompetent instruction, or from a wrong diag- 
nosis of the case by instructors otherwise well qualified. 

I recollect having read somewhere of a real or imaginary 
place where the teachers instead of the pupils were flogged 
when the little ones failed to come up to the standard. 
If such were the rule in this country, let us consider whether 
some of us teachers might not occasionally smart under 
the rod. 

Teaching and training deaf children may be compared 
to the work of the sculptor. They are placed in our hands 
practically uneducated and unformed, like the block of 
marble as it comes from the quarries. There may be 
natural flaws in the block, which we cannot remove or 
conceal, corresponding to hereditary taints in the children, 


but— 
“There’s the marble, there’s the chisel; 
Take them, work them to thy will: 
Thou alone must shape their future— 
Heaven give thee strength and skill.” 
J. L. SMITH, 


Instructor in the Minnesota School, Faribault, Minnesota 


TEACHING FROM OBJECTS. 


One of the difficulties a young teacher of the deaf is 
sure to meet is a realization of the fact that the deaf child 
is barred from obtaining the large amount of information 
every hearing child has unconsciously absorbed long before 
entering school. One is apt to take it for granted that 
the child is familiar with much that he has really never 
had explained to him. 

After repeated experiments I found that the names of 
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many articles used in the home were unknown to the chil- 
dren, though names of articles in the schoolrooms and the 
surroundings at school were perfectly familiar to them. 

Pictures are an invaluable aid to the teacher of the deaf, 
but, in the primary grades, toy objects are preferred when 
they can be obtained. They appeal to the child’s imagi- 
nation and often give a clearer idea of the nouns taught. 

The child lives in a world of imagination, and psychology 
teaches us that this is an important factor in the education 
of children. A live, thinking teacher will employ this love 
for imaginative play in the schoolroom. 

Long thought on the subject brought me to the con- 
clusion that the idea of teaching from objects might be 
used in a more extended form by making a model house 
and furnishing it with all the objects used in the home. 

Desiring the idea to be as practical as possible, I had a 
cabinet made, six feet high, two feet wide, and one and one- 
half feet deep. This makes a convenient form for school- 
room use. Shelves divide the cabinet into four large 
rooms, with a drawer at the base to hold objects and 
pictures. The upper room is the bedroom, the parlor is 
underneath, the dining-room next, and the kitchen at the 
bottom. A large glass door in front keeps out dust and 
allows a clear view of the articles inside. 

The resolution was also made that no cheap doll-fur- 
niture and nothing out of proportion or painted in gaudy 
colors should be put in the cabinet. 

The first thing to do was to paper and carpet the new 
house. All colored wall-paper with large designs was 
rejected; a white paper, having the appearance of watered 
silk, was chosen. This was put on the walls; a narrow 
gold picture-moulding and an oak base were also used in 
each room. 

A fine white matting was laid in the bedroom and din- 
ing-room; dark red Brussels carpet in the parlor; and oil- 
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cloth which looks like matched flooring was used for the 
kitchen. 

Windows were ‘made and placed in the different rooms. 
An imitation marble mantel, with a red brick fireplace 
containing small sticks of wood laid across old-fashioned 
andirons, gives a cosy appearance to the parlor. 

Toy pianos being out of proportion, a picture, embossed 
in colors, was substituted. This is mounted and two 
groups of tiny wax candles are fastened in the front panels. 
A statuette of Shakespeare, a colored medallion, and photo- 
graphs decorate the top. This piano, with a carved piano- 
stool, stands across one corner of the room. 

Lace curtains on curtain poles are put up at the win- 
dows and a white fur rug is spread on the floor. An oval 
gilt frame containing a photograph of our Superintendent, 
Mr. F. D. Clarke, holds the place of honor just above the 
mantel. Other pictures also adorn the walls. 

A walnut bookcase near the window is filled with tiny 
books, faney-backed, and entitled ‘‘Tennyson,”’ ‘‘ Brown- 
ing,” ‘“‘Shakespeare,” ‘‘Thelma,” ete. One, a_ black 
leather-bound volume, is named “Michigan Methods, ”’ 
by Mr. F. D. Clarke. A walnut parlor table, with point- 
lace cover, stands at one side. This holds a Bible, photo- 
graphs, anda magazine. A silver clock and a pair of opera- 
glasses stand on the mantel. 

Rich old-gold plush furniture was made; a large sofa 
stands across one corner, near the fireplace. An onyx 
and brass stand holds a dainty glass vase; a large silver 
vase, gold lined, stands at one end of the piano. 

With the help of some glass-blowers, a beautiful chande- 
lier, with five electric-light bulbs, was made. This is 
suspended from the ceiling. A chandelier with three bulbs 
also hangs in the dining-room. 

A statue of Cesar, near the book-case, adds a touch of 
refinement. A guitar is laid on one chair and a mandolin 
on the couch. Sofa-cushions lie scattered about the room. 
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A boy doll, with movable joints, is dressed in a fine white 
sailor-blouse and knee trousers. He sits in the large plush 
armchair, watching two pointer dogs chained together 
which are playing on the floor. A daintily dressed lady is 
seated at the piano. 

The color scheme of the bedroom is blue and white. A 
small bed, enameled blue, is at one side of the room, com- 
pletely furnished with mattress, sheets, pillows, pillow- 
cases, shams, comforter, and blanket. ‘The bed is draped 
with white dotted mull. 

A chiffonier also stands at one side. On this are placed 
a lamp (warranted to burn ten hours) with a silk shade; 
a brush and comb; a pin-cushion, pins, and two bottles of 
perfume. A large mirror hangs on the wall above. 

_ A trunk, with tray, key, and padlock, has several placards 

tacked on it, naming the various foreign cities through 
which it has passed. On top of the trunk is a golf bag 
with clubs. One boy asked, “Is that what you play shin- 
ney with?”’ 

The dressing-table, draped with soft white silk, holds 
a wash-bow] and pitcher, soap-dish and soap, also perfume. 
On the wall hangs a diamond-shaped mirror. Through 
a wee towel-ring is drawn a damask linen towel. At the 
other side of the mirror hangs a whisk broom. A wicker 
clothes-hamper stands on the floor. 

Near the bed is a baby-basket, draped with silk mull. 
In the basket lies a rosy baby. In front of the dressing- 
table, on the Persian rug, is asmall bath-tub with a sponge 
for the baby’s bath. The addition of an ottoman and a 
“sleepy hollow”’ chair completes the bedroom. 

In the center of the dining-room stands the dining-table, 
covered with a spotless damask linen table-cloth. A 
dainty centre-piece, embroidered with forget-me-nots, is 
laid on the cloth. A delicate gold candelabra, fitted with 
tiny wax candles, stands on the centre-piece. A silver tea- 
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tray at one side holds a silver tea-set. A napkin, spoon, 
and thin glass tumbler are placed at the side of each plate. 
A dish of meat, platter of baked fish, plates of doughnuts 
and biscuit, also a cake covered with icing, are arranged 
on the table. 

In.one corner of the room stands a modern-looking side- 
board, made to order. This holds a pile of plates, silver 
pitcher, and egg-dish. A linen drawn-work cover was 
given to me by one of the girls in school. 

Near the sideboard is an oak writing desk with green 
felt-covered top, complete with a pencil, inkstand, account- 
book, paper, envelope, and stamp. At one side is the 
waste-basket. 

On the wall is a shelf, draped with some soft material, 
holding a marble clock, photographs, and a shell. On 
the floor beneath is a heavy vase. 

Across another corner of the room is placed a dainty 
folding screen—one of the choicest possessions of the home. 
In front of the window stands a glass globe containing gold- 
fish. Near thisis a jardiniére, holding a plant in blossom. 
The pictures on the wall are appropriate tothe room. A 
mail-box is near the door. Four walnut dining chairs 
surround the table. 

In the dining-room sits the dear old grandmother drink- 
ing a cup of tea, a grey fur rug spread under her feet. On 
the opposite side of the room is the grandfather, resting 
his arms on a cane and nodding his head reflectively as he 
muses on the ‘‘ good old times.” 

One of the most interesting parts of the house is the 
kitchen. A large cooking-range stands in one corner. 
This is furnished with a lifter, kettle, skillet, and stove- 
pipe. At the back of the room is an enameled wash-stand 
with hot and cold water faucets, two washbowls, soap-dish, 
soap, hanging mirror, and towel. Near this are the water- 
pail and dipper. 
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In the other corner of the kitchen is a large oak cup- 
board fitted with shelves; this holds a china tea-set, tin- 
ware, etc. One shelf is filled with tiny glass bottles con- 
taining tea, coffee, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, rice, barley, 
sugar, salt, pepper, tapioca, corn-starch, cocoa, allspice, 
coriander seed, and other spices. The bottles are labelled. 
Butter-crocks are on the lower shelf and a clothes-basket 
on the floor. 

Under the window, which has thin white ‘ peek-a-boo”’ 
curtains, stands a kitchen table, covered with white oil- 
cloth. On this is placed a moulding-board spread with 
brown and white cookies, a loaf of graham and two loaves 
of white bread; scales, coffee-mill, rolling-pin, grates, 
knife, fork, and spoon. 

On the other side of the room is a low bench, holding 
the wash-tub, laundry soap, and clothes-pins. Hanging 
on the walls is a variety of articles: flat-iron holders, lan- 
tern, corn-popper, clothes-line, broom, and mop. A drum 
and sled are on the floor, nor have abarrel of flour anda 
scuttle of coal been forgotten. 

A tea-kettle is simmering on the stove; an omelet is 
preparing in a frying-pan and a kettle of beans is slowly 
cooking. Underneath the stove is a dish of milk which 
a fat little kitten is enjoying, while a tiny puppy sits near, 
watching with keen interest. 

While these preparations for the meal are going on, I will 
describe our Dinah, a bright-looking young colored girl. 
She is dressed in dark blue calico with white linen collar 
and cuffs, white apron, and a jaunty waiting-maid’s cap 
on her head. She stands with one arm on the back of the 
chair and carries a duster in her other hand. 

In all, the names of about three hundred and fifty articles 
‘an be taught from this cabinet. In addition to learning 
the names of the objects, there is a large field for action 
writing; also lip-reading and articulation. 


I 
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In teaching a beginning class, names of the more common 
articles may be mingled with the ordinary language work, 
but great care should be taken not to overload the mind of 
the child with a multitude of words. Follow the child. 
Give the names of the various objects as he asks for them 
or the need arises. 

I can only roughly outline here the work that can be used 
in connection with the principles laid down in Caroline C. 
Sweet’s “ First Lessons in English.” 

When teaching Lesson IV, or the transitive verb, sen- 
tences similar to the following may be used: 


A woman holds a comb. 

A woman holds a brush. 

Dinah sweeps the floor. 

Dinah cooks the dinner. 

Dinah cooks some eggs. 

Dinah makes bread, cookies, ete. 
A woman sets the table. 
Grandpa reads a newspaper. 

A boy eats cake. 

The baby holds a doll. 


In Lesson XI introduce the predicate adjectives; give 
sentences like these: 


The stove is black. 

The lady’s dress is silk. 
Grandpa’s cane is yellow. 
Grandma is old. 

Dinah’s apron is white. 


In Lesson XIII, illustrating adverbs of time and manner, 
these sentences may be helpful: 


A bed stands in the bedroom. 
The pictures hang on the wall. 
A vase stands on the mantel. 
A book lies on the table. 

A pillow lies on the couch. 


Teaching from Objects. 
Lesson XIV: 


Dinah sweeps with a broom. 
Dinah dusts with a duster. 
The boy plays with a sled. 
The boy plays with a drum. 
The lady sews with a needle. 
Dinah dresses neatly. 


Lesson XV: 


The cook stirs cake with a spoon. 

She washes dishes with water and soap. 
She wipes the dishes with a towel. 
Dinah pops corn in a corn-popper. 

She hangs the dish-cloth on a nail. 

She irons clothes with a flat-iron. 

She places napkins on the table. 

The lady sits on the piano-stool. 

She takes a book from the book-case. 
The boy eats with a knife and fork. 


The various house-keeping duties of the week can be 
taught from the kitchen. On Monday the children could 
be interested in ‘‘ wash-day.”’ 

First, the children should all be provided with sharp 
pencils and clean sheets of paper. Insist upon neatness and 
good language. 

For convenience, the stove and necessary utensils can 
be taken from the cabinet and placed on the teacher’s 
desk in plain sight of the pupils. Then the children may 
write: 

It is Monday morning—Dinah looks happy and well. 
She washes the clothes to-day. The soiled clothes are in 
a clothes-basket. 

Dinah builds a fire in the stove. She puts the boiler on 
the stove. She pours a pail of water into the boiler. 
Dinah has a cake of soap. She cuts the soap. She puts 
the pieces of soap into a basin of water. The basin sits on 
the stove. The soap melts. 
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Dinah puts the wash-tub on the bench. She pours the 
hot water out of the boiler. She puts the water into the 
tub. She takes the melted soap off from the stove. She 
pours it into the tub. 

Dinah washes the clothes in the tub. She rubs them on 
the wash-board. She rinses the clothes in cold water. 
She gets a bottle of ‘“‘bluing.” A little bluing is put in 
the water. Bluing makes the clothes white and clean. 

Dinah puts a wringer on the tub.. She rolls the clothes 
through the wringer. She puts up a clothes-line. She 
hangs the clean clothes on the line. She pins them with 
clothes-pins. The sun shines on them. The sunshine 
and wind dry the clothes. It is noon now. 

Dinah washes her face and hands. She combs her hair 
and puts on a clean apron. She is not tired. She is 
hungry. She makes an apple pie for dinner. I think the 
clothes will be nice and white. 


A tactful teacher can make many language lessons from 
this. The lesson can be shortened or changed to suit the 
circumstances. 

Make the lesson as realistic as possible. Allow the chil- 
dren to express their own ideas. Be careful to have the 
work draw out the individuality of the pupils. 

“Baking day”’ is a subject full of material for language 
work. This lesson may be taught in a manner similar to 
the previous one: 


It is a sunshiny day. 

Dinah bakes some cookies to-day. She builds a fire. 
She gets a yellow bowl and a spoon. She puts them on 
the table. 

The milkman brought her a quart of milk yesterday. 
The milk is sour. She pours the sour milk into a cup. 

She puts some sugar and butter into the yellow bowl. 
She mixes the butter and sugar. She puts an egg into 
the bowl. She puts a little soda into the sour milk. The 
soda and milk foam. She pours this into the bowl. 

Then Dinah stirs it with a large spoon. She stirs very 
fast. She puts flour in the bowl and stirs the whole. Ina 
little while it is thick. It is called dough. 
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Dinah puts the dough on the moulding-board. She 
rolls it with a rolling-pin. She gets a tin cooky-cutter. 
She cuts the cookies. They are round. She takes a knife 
and cuts out a cooky man for the baby. She makes eves 
for the cooky man with small black currants. The baby 
will laugh. 

Dinah lays the cookies in cooky-tins. She puts the tins 
in the oven. The oven is hot. Soon the cookies are 
baked. They are brown. She takes the cookies out of 
the oven and sets them on the table. 

The baby comes into the kitchen. He sees the cooky 
man. He laughs, and climbs up to the table. He grabs 
the cooky man and bites its head off. Are you sorry for 
the cooky man? The baby is not sorry. He eats the 
cooky man’s arms and legs, too. 


With small pupils, one could ask each morning: ‘‘ What is 
the lady doing to-day?”’ or, ‘‘ With what is the boy play- 
ing?”’ This will put a new interest into the “‘morning 
news’”’ problem. 

Another morning might be spent in teaching the names 
of the various articles used on the dining-table. The after- 
noon before this lesson is taught invitations for a doll’s tea- 
party are written. These are addressed to the pupils. 
The invitations are written in simple language so the 
child may read it himself. If these are placed in tiny 
envelopes, it will add to their attractiveness. 

The next morning, the teacher’s desk is transformed 
into a dining-room. The dining-table is placed in the 
centre and care is taken that the china, etc., are arranged 
properly. A chair is placed for each doll guest. 

When the children come from chapel, the wraps of the 
dolls are removed and, after a few moments spent in con- 
versation, the guests are seated at the table. Our ever- 
useful Dinah acts as waiter. 

A guest is assigned to each child. He speaks for the 
doll. If he wishes the doll to ask for some cake or other 
dish, the proper language is given him; the request must 
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either be spelled or spoken. This may be varied in different 
ways. 
The following language may be taught: 


May I have some more coffee? 
May I have some more meat? 
Please pass the cake. 

Please pass the salt and pepper. 
May I have some sauce, please? 
Please give me a spoon. 

May I have some potato? 

May I have a glass of water, please? 
Yes, thank you. 

No, thank you. 

If you please. 


This makes a valuable exercise in articulation and up- 
reading. The next morning the pupils are allowed to write 
an account of the party. 

The different holidays of the year might be celebrated. 
On Christmas, a tiny wreath could be hung in the window 
and a Christmas tree set up, laden with gifts. Afternoon 
calls might be received and the etiquette of the occasion 
taught. 

In more advanced classes, these lessons can be greatly 
enlarged and more difficult language used. Sometimes 
the little old grandmother might tell a story of her younger 
days, or the grandfather give an account of some old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘ husking-bee.”’ 

This household is of intense interest to the children, and 
their remarks are often quaint and amusing. One girl 
thought the mother should be in the nursery, taking care 
of the baby, instead of playing the piano. Another girl, 
being brought by her teacher to my room to view the 
cabinet, began to sob. Much questioning elicited the fact 
that it made her so homesick to look at it, she wanted 
to go home at once. 

One is constantly finding new features to add to the 
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collection. A larger cabinet could be made, on a more 
elaborate scale, with hall, bath-room, pantry, and wood- 
shed. The wood-shed is needed to hold the grind-stone, 
scythe, saddle, rake, hoe, hatchet, pick-axe, boat, bath-tub, 
saw, ete. Also to store the little bags of grain, labeled and 
containing the different varieties of grain, nuts, and other 
things. The expense can be large or small, as one chooses. 

I have tried to show the helpfulness of this cabinet, and 
shall feel amply repaid if a thought has been given that 
will help some other young teacher to make the school 


room a happy place, full of interest to the little ones. 
LULA E. CARPENTER, 
Instructor in the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN AUSTRALIA. 


To-pay each Australian State can boast of a noble insti- 
tution with a staff of well trained teachers, equipped with 
everything that tender charity can prompt or science can 
devise to advance the education of the deaf. 

Let me in the first place refer to Queensland, which is the 
youngest State in Australia. Here in its capital, Bris- 
bane, it is gratifying to find 31 blind pupils being cared 
for and 22 deaf children pursuing the combined system. 
In this institution, as well as in the others of Australasia, 
all the children, blind and deaf, are taught to perform house- 
hold duties; the deaf are provided with employment in 
the home and in the workshops where practicable. The 
blind children are taught chair-caning and basket-making. 
The 9 women and 48 men employed in the workshops 
during the last financial year received in all £2,494 as wages. 
This gives one a fair idea of the good results achieved by 
the Queensland Institution. 

In Melbourne the Victoria Deaf and Dumb Institution 
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looks after 33 boys and 37 girls who are taught by the 
oral method. Where, however, pupils are found who are 
unable to derive any benefit from articulation, they are 
transferred to a manual class. This “oral” method is 
not the ‘‘pure oral” of the German schools, since natural 
signs are employed occasionally as supplementary aids in 
teaching. 

It was my privilege, when passing through Melbourne 
last February on my way hither, to see the good work going 
on in this noble institution, as also to meet with my old 
friend, Mr. F. Rose, its founder, and a large company of 
the deaf—his pupils in bygone years. There, too, I had 
the pleasure of meeting the energetic and popular mission- 
ary to the adult deaf, Mr. Abrahams, and of seeing some- 
thing of the good work he is doing in this new sphere to 
which he was recently appointed, a work which, I am glad 
to say, is akin to that carried on with more or less vigor 
in each of the States of Australasia. 

In previous years the Victorian government has given an 
annual subsidy of £1,000, but this year the allowance has 
been reduced by 18 per cent, owing to a general retrench- 
ment, mainly on account of the protracted drought through- 
out the State. The adult deaf here as elsewhere are 
sapable of engaging in any trade where hearing is not re- 
quired. As a consequence it is rare to find any of them 
unemployed or dependent upon any one, a fine spirit of 
hopefulness and independence animating and lifting them 
towards higher aims and conditions of life. 

In South Australia the Brighton Blind and Deaf and 
Dumb Institution provides for the education of 76 pupils, 
of which number 13 are blind and 63 deaf. Fifteen help- 
less ones are cared for in the Angas Home for Aged and 
Infirm Deaf-Mutes. The government assists the Brighton 
Institution by an annual grant of £400. Bootmaking, 
cooking, modelling, gardening, dressmaking, and other 
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occupations in which the deaf can engage, are taught here 
as in the Melbourne Institution referred to already. The 
system of instruction adopted here is also the combined. 

The Angas Home is the only one in Australia which is 
provided for aged and infirm deaf-mutes. It is both a 
credit to the good people of Adelaide and a boon to those 
for whose care and comfort it has been provided. 

In another respect too this Angas Home is interesting 
from the fact that it cares for a girl borne down with the 
treble affliction of being blind as well as deaf and dumb. 
This is the only ease, so far as I know, of its kind in Austral- 
asia. 

In Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, with whose 
institution for the benefit of the deaf and blind it has been 
my privilege to be connected for over thirty years, we 
have a noble building, situated on a fine site, containing 
over five acres of land on the Newtown Road, where the 
deaf and dumb and the blind from all parts of the State 
are educated. Forty years ago this Institution commenced 
its useful work with 7 deaf and dumb pupils in a small 
two-storied house in the city. About 600 children have 
been educated here and prepared to become useful, indus- 
trious, and self-reliant members of society. Of these 
about 400 were deaf and dumb and 200 blind. The child- 
ren here, as in kindred institutions throughout Australia, 
receive the best education it is in our power to bestow. 
Instruction is given in the ordinary subjects, including 
drawing, modelling, carpentry, cookery, plain and fancy 
needle-work, and general domestic duties for the deaf; 
also in music, ete., for the blind. 

Year after year the newest and most helpful appliances 
for imparting instruction to our deaf and blind young 
people are sought for and utilized. For the information 
thus gained, whether from reports received from kindred 
institutions or through the American Volta Bureau, to 
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whose kindly offices we are so very much indebted, I feel 
most grateful. In ways like this we try to keep in touch 
with the developments constantly going on elsewhere regard- 
ing the education of the deaf and the blind. 

Every year inspectors from the State Public Instruction 
Department visit the Institution, examine the pupils, and 
furnish a report on the progress made. It is gratifying to 
be able to say that the general tenor of these reports is 
one of satisfaction, and to add that most of the Institutions 
of these States of Australia can tell a similar tale, both as 
regards procedure and results. 

Adjoining this building an Institute for the Adult Deaf 
has been erected by the Board of Directors, and was 
opened last year. In this handsome edifice these young 
men and women, ex-pupils of the Institution, are enabled 
to meet conveniently for purposes of amusement, instruc- 
tion, and religious culture. Regarding this church or 
institute, let me here quote the remarks of one who when 
passing by paid us a friendly visit one evening last winter: 
“As you walk past it on an inclement evening and catch 
a glimpse of its comfortable interior and the smiling faces 
within, you must with them feel grateful for the forethought 
which prompted its erection.”’ 

Victor Hugo has well said that the civilization of a 
people may be judged by the care bestowed upon the 
young and the helpless. The Sydney resident may, with 
pardonable pride, point out to the visitor from a foreign 
clime the splendid group of buildings which adorn his city 
in this vicinity, St. Paul’s College, St. Andrew’s, St. 
John’s, Moore Theological College, the Women’s College, 
and Prince Alfred Hospital. These palaces of learning 
or benevolence, outward signs of true national advancement, 
stand in close proximity to the Institution for the Deaf 
and the Blind. 

In Tasmania the interests of the blind, both adults and 
children, are thoughtfully considered. Quite recently I 
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had the opportunity of visiting the Institution in Hobart, 
of seeing the work being done both in their schoolroom and 
workshops, and of learning that the instruction of the deaf 
is about to be taken up very soon. The system to be 
adopted is the combined. In bygone years, until very 
recently indeed, the deaf and blind children of this Island 
colony were sent either to the Sydney or the Melbourne 
institution, ‘a plan which, in view of its comparatively 
small population, suited admirably. Both convenience and 
economy were thus observed. Somewhat similar remarks 
would apply as regards both Western Australia and New 
Zealand, though for several years past this latter and more 
distant colony, situated 1,200 miles east of Sydney, has 
had in operation excellent institutions for both the deaf 
and blind. That for the deaf is at Sumner, near Christ- 
church, conducted on the “pure oral’? method, and that 
for the blind at Auckland. 

It would be difficult to speak too warmly of the enlight- 
ened zeal and energy with which the work of these several 
institutions is carried on, or to overestimate the prudence 
and philanthropic spirit of those engaged in their govern- 
ment and support. Truly this ‘Greater Britain,” these 
“Colonies beyond the seas,” children of the grand old 
mother country of whose splendid history and ancestry 
the Australians are so justly proud, these thriving provinces 
not yet much over a century in age, are advancing rapidly 
in much that tends to the progress and higher interests of 
the human family. 

If my visit to your country and my acquaintance with 
the workings of your great institutions should help us in 
our endeavors in those far away fields of labor at the Antip- 
odes, then my mission will not be in vain, and I venture 
to think that your own cordial wishes and sympathies will 


be gratified in proportion to the benefits we thus gain. 
SAMUEL WATSON, 
Principal of the New South Wales Institution, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, 


GEOGRAPHY TEACHING. 


In the first place, geography is a splendid study to im- 
prove the language of the deaf, because of the excellent 
chance it gives the teacher in the repetition of the same 
language principles without the repetition of the exact 
words. Repetition in language principles is what we 
need more than anything else in the teaching of language. 
It has all the benefits to be derived from a Jesson in memo- 
rizing with none of its disadvantages. It has variety as 
well as repetition. You put a child to poring over a 
lesson, trying to commit it to memory, and it soon becomes 
dry and lifeless. But you may have a child write all day 
such expressions as, “ Little Rock is in the central part of 
Arkansas on the Arkansas river,”’ and he will never become 
tired so long as youchange the name of the places, which 
necessitates a change of the location; though the lan- 
guage principle remains the same. 

It gives the teacher a splendid opportunity to teach 
that the article a, an, or the should be used before all com- 
mon nouns, except when they have a possessive modifier, 
but that proper nouns need no article before them, as a 
rule; and it gives an excellent opportunity to show the 
pupil this so often that he will never forget it. For in- 
stance, the pupil has a marked tendency to write, “Mr. 
Coker went to city to buy hat,’’ leaving out the before 
city and a before hat. When constantly drilled that a, 
an, or the should be used before all name-words, they 
usually develop a tendency to write such expressions as 
“Mr. Mashburn taught in the Washington.” I correct 
this tangle for them by telling them that before the names 
of places or people we do not use an article, though I 
sometimes explain that before names of rivers, oceans, and 


mountains the article the may be used. 
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Again, it gives the best opportunity to teach the real 
meaning of to and from in such questions as, “ How would 
you go from Little Rock to Fort Smith?’ or “On what 
bodies of water would you go from to ?” or 
“What direction is from you?” After considerable 
practice in these forms of questions they learn that from 
always indicates the starting point and to the end of the 
journey. Then, to be sure that this idea was firmly fixed, 
I should turn all these questions around, as “What 
direction is Fort Smith from you?” and then, “What 
direction are you from Fort Smith?” When I first 
started my pupils on this form they were as apt to 
answer the question, “What direction is Louisiana from 
Arkansas?” by saying, “ Arkansas is south from Louisiana,” 
as they were to answer it correctly, but by constant drill 
that from indicated the starting point, but that the place 
following from was the last word of the sentence in ques- 
tions of the last form above, they soon learned to answer 
the question correctly. 

I had considerable trouble in getting my pupils to use 
in, -ern and part of in answer to such questions as, “‘ Where 
is Texarkana?’ They wanted to write, “Texarkana is 
southwest of Arkansas.”” To overcome this difficulty, I 
drew a rough map of Arkansas hurriedly on the board 
and cut it up by dotted lines into the northern part, eastern 
part, southern part, western part, central part, north- 
western part, southeastern part, etc. Then I wrote the 
name of each part plainly in its place as, “The south- 
western part of Arkansas,” in the lower left corner and so 
forth as in the diagram on the next page. 

I had the pupils of the class make an effort to tell me 
what I should write in each section as I marked it off, and | 
then corrected their expression, calling especial attention 
to the -ern and part of, so that they would get the differ- 
ence between this expression and the expression, “ Mis- 
souri is north of Arkansas.” 
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Then I had the pupils locate Texarkana by placing a 
cross mark in its proper position on the map. I asked 
the pupils in which of these parts Texarkana was situated, 
if it was really in one of these parts, and when assured that it 
was, I told them that we must write the word in every 
time if the place we were locating were really in the county, 
State, or nation named. Lastly I had them write, “Tex- 
arkana is in the southwestern part of Arkansas.” I then 
asked, “ Where is Louisiana?’ The class located it with 
reference to Arkansas and answered, “Louisiana is in 
the southern part of Arkansas.’ I showed them that 
Louisiana was not in Arkansas and told them that in such 
instances they should not say in, and that when in was 
not used, -ern on the last word indicating direction and 
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part of were not used, andI gave them the form, “Louis- 
iana is south of Arkansas.” I gave them several ques- 
tions of this kind and then mixed the two forms of ques- 
tions so as to be sure the pupils understood the principles. 
I should then have the pupils go over this very same process 
for at least fifty questions to be sure they understood the 
principle. This might be tiresome to the teacher, but it 
would not be to the pupils if you gave them a different 
city to locate each time, which would necessitate a change 
of the location though the same language principle would 
be used in all. It is time well spent if it should require 
even a week, or a month for that matter; for direction and 
location are the great fundamental principles of geography 
teaching and I have never yet had a pupil in my class who 
failed to understand these principles when explained in 
this way, and to learn and use the correct form of language 
in the answer. 

I teach my pupils the idea of wp and down a river by 
taking them to some creek or river near by, throwing a 
stick into the water, and showing them that the stick does 
not remain in the same place, but moves away. I tell 
them that the stick moves down the river, since water 
always flows down, and that the opposite direction is 
up. I also tell them that up the river it is smaller and 
down the river it is larger. I show them some other small 
stream flowing into this stream and tell them that it is a 
branch or tributary of the larger stream. I tell them that 
the place where they unite is the junction or confluence of 
the rivers. To teach then the meaning of source, course, 
and mouth of a stream, I take the class out some day just 
after a rain to some small rivulet made by the rain and 
we go to the beginning of it. I tell them that this point is 
called its source, or where it rises; then we should follow 
it down. While doing this, I explain that the land along 
the very-edge of the water is called the banks and that the 
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one to our right is called the right bank, and the other the 
left bank, and that the direction in which we are traveling 
is the course of the river, and, when we reach where it flows 
into another stream, that the part between its banks there 
is called its mouth. Then I take them back up the rivu- 
let which has run dry in places by this time, and tell them 
that the place where the water has flowed is the bed of the 
rivulet, and call their attention to the fact that it is lower 
than the banks and that the reason of this is that the water 
carries away some of the land which it touches. Then I 
tell them that a river is the same as this rivulet, except 
larger, and that when a great many of these rivulets flow 
together, they make a river, but that the sources of many 
of these rivulets are springs where the water bubbles from 
the ground and is clear and usually cold. 

Geography also teaches the pupil to follow the lan- 
guage of the question, which is a very important factor in 
teaching deaf-mutes. Every teacher knows how prone 
pupils are to wander away from the language of the ques- 
tion and become hopelessly lost, without compass or astro- 
labe, on the treacherous sea of their own language resources 
and fall into unintelligible jumbles of words or into the 
deceptive submarine maelstroms of the verb. The teacher 
of geography has the opportunity of constantly giving the 
warning, “Follow the question.’’ In this connection, I 
wish to say that I do not like the form of question, “ What 
large, beautiful river flows through Arkansas?” but that 
I prefer this form, “What is the large, beautiful river 
which flows through Arkansas?” 

I have no use for books in my plan, except for the 
maps in them, for you will notice that I reverse the plan 
of most geographers by beginning at home (the known) 
and gradually radiating from this point, while most geog- 
raphers begin away from home (the unknown) and 
gradually come home to the known. They disregard the 
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great universal educational principle of “First the known, 
then the unknown;” or, “Teach the unknown by the 
known.” In all education, except in geography, teachers 
begin with the known and proceed to the unknown; but 
in geography this principle is too often reversed.* 

I believe that this principle is right and that it is even 
more important in the teaching of geography than in any 
other study. It is a universal complaint that children do 
not connect what they learn from geography with the real 
earth. A pupil in one of our schools has illustrated this 
point more forcibly than anything I can say, and his answer 
cries out in unmistakable appeal for a change in our plans 
of teaching geography. The pupil was asked if he had ever 
seen the earth, and, after considerable serious thought 
answered, “‘ We cannot see the earth, because it is so far off.”’ 
The point I am trying to make is that our teaching is too 
abstract. According to this child’s idea the earth was far 
beyond the stars, and our teaching is just as far from what 
it ought to be as the stars are from us. Let us take the 
natural order by teaching our pupils of the home first and 
then of the outside world; then we shall find geography an 
interesting, lively study and our pupils will not be search- 
ing for the earth beyond the stars. 

What difference should it make to us whether they can 
give a learned definition of what geography is, at first? 
Why should we spend day after day worrying the life 
out of both pupil and teacher on dry and (to the pupil) 
meaningless definitions of what a hill, river, island, cata- 
ract, mountain, and so forth, are, when we could take them 
for an hour’s walk and teach them more in reality about 
what these things are by showing them the real objects 


*The right method of teaching geography has been advocated in 
the Annals for years by some of our educators of the deaf. Among 
these are Mr. Weston Jenkins (vol. xxxi, p. 104), Mr. F. C. Newcombe 
(vol. xxxi, p. 107), Mr. F. D. Clarke (vol. xlii, p. 143), Mr. F. M. Driggs 
(vol. xlii, p. 299), and Miss C. R. Smith (vol. xlvi, p. 395). 
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than they could learn by studying wise, bookish definitions 
for ten years? Let us show them as many of these things 
as is possible at first, so they will be able to recognize them 
when they are seen both in reality and on the map, then 
where they are located, and later—much later—the lan- 
guage definition of them. There is too much gloss and 
show about our education. There is too little of real use. 

This reminds me of a young acquaintance of mine. He 
had finished the high school and the academy and come 
home. He told his father, who was a practical business 
man, of all his vast knowledge of algebra and geometry, 
Latin and Greek. His father listened to all this with that 
knowing smile which a kind, indulgent father sometimes 
wears just before his innocent lamb is to be shorn of his 
first good growth of conceit. Then he said, “Son, I wish 
you would go and calculate the number of feet of lumber 
on that wagon for me.”’ The young man went along with 
that confident stride which is so characteristic of the young 
student who has conquered all the problems of school life 
and goes forth to seek other worlds to vanquish. He returned 
with the same confident air, but his answer;showed enough 
lumber on that one wagon to build five large houses. 

We have the same results in some of our schools. Let 
us put our hearts into our work and ask ourselves the 
question, “‘What is the matter?” Let us reason out the 
problem and then give our pupils something practical, 
something to take home with them to help them through- 
out life. Let us stop working for self. Let us stop wire- 
pulling. Let us get some of the envy and malice out of 
our hearts and get some of the sunshine of God’s love and 
brotherly kindness in. Let us not work for self-aggrandize- 
ment or think of our pull with the governor or legislature 
or board, but let us think of a pull all together toward the 
elevating and improving of our pupils. No true teacher 
will want any pull with anybody except such as may be 
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gotten through the process and improvement of his or her 
pupils, and a pull on these pupils to uplift them and make 
them useful citizens. 

I wish now to give a brief outline of the plans which I 
think would benefit our pupils. 

I think the first lessons in geography should be given out 
of doors. The teacher should make daily or weekly walks 
with the children showing them objects, teaching them 
their names, and giving them bits of information about 
each. This list of subjects should contain the names of 
the different trees in the vicinity with their peculiarities 
and uses; hills with information as to where are the top 
and foot, and that water would flow down them, but not 
up them; rocks and something of their uses and disad- 
vantages; valleys, ground or earth, rivulets, creeks, rivers, 
ponds, and various other things. I should probably spend 
a year on this kind of work, putting parts of it in written 
language for the schoolroom, but let much of it be in talks 
to the children to give them general information. 

Then I should begin the indoor teaching by making the 
first lessons teach the idea of direction as explained in Miss 
Smith’s paper, Charts Nos. 2 and 3, in the Annals, vol. 
xlvi, p.399, and then I should take the schoolroom and 
teach the direction of certain pupils or objects from other 
pupils or objects. I should enlarge upon this exercise to 
a considerable extent. I should at first give each pupil 
questions with the direction extending from himself and 
let the direction be one of the four cardinal points as, “In 
what direction is Mr. Michaels’s schoolroom from you?” 
Then, after several questions of this kind, I should ask 
questions which would have the direction extend from 
some object independent of himself to some other object, 
but not toward himself yet, as “In what direction is my 
pencil from my knife?’ I should give several questions 
of this kind and then ask this same question turned around, 
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as “In what direction is my knife from my pencil?” which 
would, of course be the opposite direction. Then I should 
ask, “In what direction is the door from you?’ and imme- 
diately turn it around to, “In what direction are you from 
the door?’ This is the most difficult question in direction 
which can be asked a deaf child, because he must neces- 
sarily imagine himself at the door and that he is entirely 
outside himself. 

Then I should take the floor plan of the floor on which 
the room was situated and so forth to the grounds, town, 
county, State, nation, continent, and world, going, as you 
see, from the home (the known) to, lastly, the world as a 
whole (the unknown). 

Next, I should recommend a sand table and spend a 
great deal of time making hills, valleys, mountains, lakes, 
rivers, and so forth. Later, I should use a board and pulp 
in the same way. Ishould have each pupil make a profile 
of some country as perfectly as he could with my guid- 
ance, and let him keep it and change it as improve- 
ments could be made from time to time. 

I should next spend a great deal of time measuring dis- 
tances, areas, circumferences, and diameters in the presence 
of my pupils, and later have them make the measurements 
of other objects for themselves. These objects should be 
many and varied, and some of the areas should reach up 
into acres. In such instances, it would be better to mark 
off the field into acres to show them what an acre really is; 
but if that should be too inconvenient, the teacher should 
have the pupils make a plat of the land and mark each 
little square an acre. The leading words in this should 
be, long, length, wide, width, area, size, and shape. This 
exercise helps pupils wonderfully when they begin to study 
the size and shape of the counties, States, nations, etc.. I 
should not teach the language definitions of the various 
geographical terms until the pupils have studied geography 
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for a year or two. It is sufficient, at first, that they recog- 
nize a river, mountain, and so forth, when they see it on 
the map and know some of its characteristics. The defini- 
tions will be more easily learned later. 

I should never give pupils lessons from the questions of 
the book. I should write my own questions on the board 
and have my pupils copy them to be learned at night, be- 
‘ause the book begins in the wrong place and asks many 
useless questions, and because, in this way, we can manage 
the vocabulary of our. pupils, giving them such new words 
as we think they can learn from time to time. A very few 
questions about a State outside of one’s own State will 
bring out all the important information needed regarding 
it. In regard to one’s own State, every question the 
teacher can ask is important. The teacher should teach 
the name and location of every county in the State with 
its county seat; make imaginary excursions over the State, 
hoting the occupation of the people in every locality, the 
surface of the country, the means of getting to the place, 
and so forth, and teach something of the discovery and 
settlement of the State as well as the description of the 
principal rivers and other prominent features. The 
following questions will serve to illustrate the questions I 
should ask about each State and are sufficient: 

Bound Pennsylvania. Name and locate its capital. 
Name and locate its metropolis. Locate Pittsburg, 
Alleghany, Williamsport. For what is Pittsburg noted? 
Describe the Susquehanna river, Monongahela river, Alle- 
ghany river, Schuylkill river. What two mountain ranges 
extend across Pennsylvania? What minerals are found 
in Pennsylvania? What are its chief agricultural prod- 
ucts? What of its climate? Its surface? These ques- 
tions bring out all the important information in regard to 
this State and the list is larger than that for most States. 
The same form of questions may be used for each State 
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and the pupils soon learn to answer these forms in correct 
language. This plan would save the teacher much disap- 
pointment, leave more time to impart information, and 
give the pupils a correct language expression for their 
knowledge. After the pupil had learned to answer this list 
of questions about each State, the teacher might change 
the language of the question and bring out the same infor- 
mation in different language, always explaining that the 
two expressions mean the same. The pupils, in four 
months, will learn to answer and understand this list of 
questions asked about each State, and will remember, too, 
if the teacher first spend two months in teaching direction 
in the classroom and on the grounds and in giving them a 
knowledge of their own State. This makes a total of six 
months to learn of their own State and the whole Union. 
If you begin at home this way, they will remember it. 

The teacher should constantly gather pictures of the 
people, animals, occupations of the people, and prominent 
features of the countries or cities about which he intends 
to teach. A schoolroom in which geography is taught 
should be a picture gallery. The class should make fre- 
quent imaginary excursions to these countries from differ- 
ent places, noting how they should make the trip at every 
stage of the journey; the surface, climate, and productions 
of each country or section they traverse; the habits and 
clothing of the inhabitants and other peculiarities. 

For teaching the motions and shape of the earth, the 
cause of day and night, the causes of the changes of season 
and other matters of higher geography, I have nothing 
better, I believe, than the good, old way of diagrams and 
globes. 

I only hope I have not so wearied the readers of this 
long paper that they will disregard my suggestions solely 
because of “that tired feeling.” The point I am striving 
most ardently to make is that the usual system of geography 
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teaching ought to be turned right around. That there is 
something wrong is universally conceded. I believe it to 
be that we begin in the wrong place. We ought to begin 
at home, then take the States bordering on us and radiate 
in all directions. 

Wherever there has been progress, wherever there has 
been improvement, there has been a change. In every 
avenue of life, in transportation, manufacture, agriculture, 
education, everything; every stage of progress has been 
the result of discontent. In every age since the time when 
the tent-dweller on the plains of Asia silently folded his 
tent and took his earthly belongings upon his back and 
moved to more verdant pastures, up to the present high 
state of advancement when the traveller may move in a 
palace car or on board a luxurious ocean-liner, every change 
for the better, every step of progress, has been heralded by 
discontent with present achievements and the reasoning 
out of a better plan. Discontent with present achieve- 
ments in geography teaching is universal. Let us try a 
change. 

ARTHUR G. MASHBURN, 


Instructor in the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


THE TRAINING OF THE SENSE OF SIGHT. 


THE first step in sight training is to gain the attention 
of the child. This may be done by giving quick exercises 
which he can imitate. The following movements may 
be used: Standing, sitting, going, coming, hopping, eat- 
ing, walking, marching, closing eyes, opening eyes, moving 
head forward, backward, and to the right and left sides, 
placing hands on hips, on head, on knees, on shoulders 
and face, arms upwards, sideways, down, ete, 
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Matching forms is a good sight-training exercise. Cut 
out forms of solids, as many as fifteen or twenty, and paste 
corresponding forms upon a large card. Hold up one 
form at a time quickly, and let the children find the dupli- 
rates. on the chart. Perhaps, as the children progress, 
two or three forms may be held up at the same time. Some 
forms should be made very much alike, such as the oval 
and the egg-shaped forms, that the child may notice 
slight distinctions at a glance. 

Number cards. Cards may be prepared upon which a 
certain number of dots are pasted, cut out of colored 
papers, and another set may be placed upon a table around 
which the children are gathered. Pictures of the number 
vards may be drawn upon the blackboard, if more con- 
venient. This exercise is to be conducted in the same 
way as the matching-of-forms exercise. It is well to have 
a variety in the placing of the dots upon the cards, which 
makes the exercise more difficult. For instance, the card 
upon the table or the picture upon the board, representing 
five, may have the dots placed thus :-:, while the card 


e 


which the teacher holds up quickly and then hides, may 
bearranged thus ior or: or This same 
exercise may be given duplicate with pictures of different 
rarieties pasted upon the ecards, rather than dots. Dots 
on a certain card may be of black and red, while those on 
the card which matches it in number may be of blue and 
gold. The color is naturally the first thing which attracts 
the eye of the child, so the drill of seeing the number also 
is of benefit. A large chart with figures of good size upon 
it may be used in the same way, with dominoes cut in two. 
An exercise of like nature, but with the simple object of 
matching colors, may be used. 

Other exercises with color. Paint or draw with colored 
crayons upon a sheet of cardboard a large rainbow. Each 


child may have pieces of colored cardboard or paper which 
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match the rainbow colors. The teacher points quickly to 
a certain color and children hold up corresponding card or 
paper. The teacher or one of the children may hold up 
quickly a certain color, and one or more of the class points 
to the corresponding tint on the rainbow. 

A large pie may be made thus,* the 
segments being movable. While the 
children blind their eyes, the teacher 
removes a piece of the pie, and children 
tell at a glance which one was taken away. 
Several pieces may be removed in the 
same manner. Ora thin cloth may 
be placed over the pie, as soon as the children have 
seen the piece or pieces removed, so that a picture may be 
carried in the mind, and the color of the absent piece or 
pieces guessed correctly. The position or order of the 
pieces may be varied, while the child is blindfolded, and 
then he may tell the original color. This exercise may be 
varied by the placing of the colors, and by using different 
shaped forms. For instance, 


G\R 


Place two rows of squares, ovals, circles, or triangles 
upon the table (around which the children are gathered), 
with corresponding colors in the two rows, but different 
forms. Let matching of color be the object of the lesson. 
When the children close their eyes, the teacher or a child 
removes one or more of the forms from one of the rows. 
The blindfolded boys and girls should know at a glance 


*For actual use the segments of the circle and the squares referred 
to further on are of the colors indicated in the cuts by initial letters: 
Red, Green, Orange, Blue, Yellow, Purple. 
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which colors they miss. This is quite a simple exercise, 
as the one complete row of colored forms aids the memory 
on the other row. Of course variations of these exercises 
may be given, and different material can be used for 
variety, such as rubber balls with colored worsted cover- 
ings, colored pieces of cloth, tissue paper, etc. I have used 
simply the six primary and secondary colors in my descrip- 
tion of the exercises, namely, red, blue, yellow, purple, 
orange, and green. These exercises are designed for very 
young children; but may be made more difficult by intro- 
ducing the tints and shades. 

A row of six children may each quickly hold up before 
the class a colored ball or other object, and the class may 
tell the color of the ball, or name the object which each 
child held. 

Miscellaneous devices and games for the cultivation of 
the sense of sight. Let the children close their eyes or 
leave the room while the teacher places a small ball (or 
any other object chosen beforehand) somewhere within 
sight in the room. See which child will observe the ball 
first. 

A large chart of cardboard out of which the forms of 
animals have been cut, leaving the perfect hollow likeness 
of the same, may be hung against the board or any dark 
background, so that the outline may be brought out dis- 
tinctly, and the teacher, who has the corresponding cut- 
out animals in her possession, holds up one or two of them 
quickly before the class, who point to the corresponding 
outline on the chart; or the children may say the name or 
names of the animal or animals held to view, and the 
chart need not be used. Geometrical forms can be used 
in the same way, or any familiar objects. 

Place a number of different objects upon a table, around 
which the class may march, all giving one swift glance at 
the collection, after which each child may write a list of 
the objects from memory, or recite the same. For a 
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variety, the objects may be placed in a row, or in groups, 
and the children may tell of the order or form of grouping. 

Large written or printed words or numbers may be 
dealt with in the same manner on the table, or written 
upon the blackboard and erased quickly. 

I here quote two games from the book entitled, ‘ Parlor 
Games,’ by Helen E. Hollister, which I think help to 
quicken the observation of the child. The first is called, 
“Hide in Sight.”” In this game the children must all leave 
the room, or close their eyes, save one. It is the business 
of this person to hide a piece of money, only it must not be 
hidden out of sight. It should be placed plainly in view, 
in whole or in part. The class then begins to hunt for the 
piece of money. When one spies it ‘he must not make 
any exclamation, must not even appear to have seen it, 
but must quietly go and take his seat, saying nothing, and 
apparently seeing nothing. It is very entertaining to see 
how the different children accept the discovery they have 
made. When every one has found the piece of money 
of course every one is seated. The last one to find it is the 
next to hide it. 

The second game mentioned is entitled, ‘‘ Throwing the 
Handkerchief,” or by some, “Flying Cloud.” The class 
being seated around the room ina circle, some one stationed 
in the center throws an unfolded handkerchief to one of 
the seated players. Whoever receives it must instantly 
throw it to some one else, and so on, while the person in 
the centre endeavors to catch the handkerchief, in its 
passage from one player to another. If he catches it as it 
touches somebody, that person must take his place in the 
centre. If it is caught in the air, the player whose hands 
it has left enters the circle. The handkerchief must not 
be knotted or twisted, but thrown loosely. 

A few of these exercises I have gathered from other 


sources, but the greater share of them are original. 
KATHARINE F. REED, 
Formerly Teacher in the Milwaukee Day-School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE DEAF AND POETRY. 


Ir is sometimes a difficult if not an impossible task to 
answer questions which now and then are put to us, and 
one of these questions is as to how the deaf may acquire 
a sense of appreciation for poetry. Poetry is one of the 
few really ideal pleasures that life affords us, and to know 
how to get the best out of poetry is synonymous with know- 
ing how to derive the most good from life. There are some 
persons who are fortunately so constituted that life appears 
to them like some exquisite poem, full of heartfelt bliss, 
of sorrows, of afflictions, of crosses, and all that goes to make 
life real and earnest. It is such people as these who can 
find a lasting pleasure and consolation in poetry, but it is 
doubtful if there are many deaf persons who can feel the 
charms of poesy in the same degree. 

Some one has said that “‘ the ability to appreciate poetry 
is given in equal measure to the deaf, the blind, and the hear- 
ing, and the course to be pursued in fostering a taste for 
poetry should be the same.”” The same authority goes on 
to state that ‘‘the minor deaf and blind poets would seem 
to verify this. The failure to supply the deaf with the 
best of poetic reading may have impaired their attaining 
a full measure of its appreciation. What they need, I 
should say, would be the best selections offered to the hear- 
ing. Readers do not in fact hear their own voice when 
reading poetry or prose as effectively as those listening; 
they feel what they read, and to read effectively every 
one must feel rather than hear. The deaf and the blind 
should be encouraged to read the very best, and only the 
best, of elevating, inspiring, and wholesome poetry. This 
brings them into harmony with the nobler types and aims 
of life, and obliterates their physical defect by a higher 
order of spiritual ideas calculated vastly to enhance their 


happiness.” 
456 
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Aside from this, there are those who believe that ‘the 
congenitally deaf can never appreciate poetry in its 
euphony; but that they can and do appreciate the lofty 
sentiment, the rhetorical finish, and the poetical simile 
of verse, will not be denied. It is said that when interpret- 
ing a poem of sublimity and grandeur into graceful signs 
or pantomime, there is no doubt that its beauty does appeal 
to the soul of the deaf person.”” I remember how power- 
fully I was affected by the graceful signs of a young Gal- 
laudet College student who sang “ Yankee Doodle’’ and 
‘Marching through Georgia,” as well as “ Barbara I’ritchie, ”’ 
on the boat to St. Joseph, Michigan. But I have never 
yet had the great pleasure of seeing ‘‘ Mare Antony’s Ora- 
tion,” or ‘ Thanatopsis,” or ‘‘ De Profundis,” or ‘‘ The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night,” or “‘The Merchant of Venice’’ and 
others of Shakespeare’s plays given in the sign language. 

It is the custom in many of the schools for the deaf to 
have their pupils commit hymns and poems to memory 
and repeat them in signs during the Sunday morning chapel 
services. In this way, if the teacher has time to spare, 
the pupil receives many new, helpful, and noble ideas, 
and adds new words to his or her vocabulary. Or perhaps 
they remember some of the striking passages which im- 
pressed them, and of which they have made a note, to put 
up on the walls of their room, where they can see it every 
day, and thus be inspired and encouraged to do their very 
best. When I was a student at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, President and Mrs. Charles K. Adams frequently 
invited me to make myself at home in their very fine. 
private library, the windows of which commanded a beau- 
tiful view of Lake Mendota. On the walls of this library I 
noticed there were a number of poetical and prose quota- 
tions framed, and the ideas they embodied were so excellent 
that I at once put up all my favorite quotations in large 
letters on paper, and these I tacked to the walls of my 
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room. Nowadays you can get some of the best poems or 
prose selections framed in an attractive way. Publishers 
also sell mottoes printed in large letters on cardboard for 
use in the schoolroom. As Byron so admirably puts it— 


But words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 


Deaf persons who attend oral classes are taught to 
appreciate poetry, and they find much enjoyment in sing- 
ing them in their own fashion, keeping time with their 
teachers’ lip-movements, or the waving of a wand. That 
explains why some lip-readers like to watch the choir sing 
in church. 

Besides the memorizing of poetry, another way to learn 
to value it is to take up some poet and study his works for 
examples of martial music, for beauty of thought, for illus- 
trations of passion, faith, insight, imagination, description, 
pathos, inspiration, courage, patriotism and so forth, as 
follows: 

Example of music of the slow, sad organ movement: 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


This shows music of the martial type: 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high; 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky: 
Beneath it rung the battle shout 
And burst the cannon’s roar:— 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 
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Beauty: 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


Faith: 


Maybe Thou lettest this fleshy thorn 
Beset Thy servant e’en and morn, 
Lest he ower high and proud should turn. 


Insight: 
Let our unceasing earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light; for strength to bear 
Our portion of the weight of care, 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One-half the human race. 


Courage: 


Fitz-James was brave: Though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 
He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Returned the Chief his haughty stare; 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before ;— 

Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 


Inspiration: 


Go then, and from the wells 
Of ancient lore, from bards and sages old, 
And from the chronicles 
Of deeds heroic, gather potent spells, 
Such as may nerve thy soul to action high and bold. 


Imagination: 


Wondrous and awful are thy silent halls, 
O kingdom of the past! 
There lie the bygone ages in their palls, 
Guarded by shadows vast; 
There all is hushed and breathless, 
Save when some image of old error falls, 
Earth worshipped once as deathless. 
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Or this: 
Dear common flower that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May. 
Passion: 
assion: 
What gnarled stretch, what depth of shade is his! 
There needs no crown to mark the forest’s king; 
How in his leaves outshines full summer’s bliss! 
Sun, storm, rain, dew, to him their tribute bring. 
All nature seems his vassal proud to be, 
And cunning only for his ornament. 


While looking up the foregoing quotations in her note- 
book, the writer came across several specimens of poetry 
by the deaf, and these in turn brought to her attention 
a very interesting article anent ‘‘The Poetry of the Deaf,” 
by Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet. It may be found in the 
Annals, vol. xxix, pp. 200-222. Since that article was pub- 
lished several other deaf poets have appeared. Among 
them may be named Mrs. May Martin Stafford, Mrs. 
Angelia Hawthorne Fisher, Mrs. Agatha Tiegel Hanson, 
Miss Alice C. Jennings, and Mr. Arthur Laurence Roberts. 


HYPATIA BOYD REED, 
Formerly Instructor in the Wisconsin School, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 


EDITH’S FIRST TWO YEARS AT SCHOOL.—I. 


“Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not thyself ?’’ 


THE object of this brief sketch is to help in a measure 
the many who have inquired how I begin with pupils when 
they first enter school. 

Edith (the name is fictitious) is far below the average 
child in mental capacity. But the method described here 
is practicable in any case, only varying according to the 
capabilities of the child, and this must be judged by the 
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teacher himself in each instance. It will be observed that 
in this case a great deal of industrious training was nec- 
essary that teachers in large schools would find it impos- 
sible to give in their limited time. 

Teaching those children whom most people pronounce 
uninteresting and stupid is a work which none of us par- 
ticularly desire to do, but when we remember that the one 
to whom most was forgiven was the one who loved most, 
we can give our time and our very selves to those who 
need us most. It is easy to teach the child who is bright 
and winning, but that is not the one who needs the thought 
and the tender love that the seemingly unlovable child 
does need. We cannot always tell what will be developed 
from those children who are at first so slow. We only know 
what is in the bud by the unfolding of the blossom. These 
pages will show what there was in Edith that only time 
and patience could develop. 

Edith entered the Kendall School in 1901. Her hearing’ 
was almost normal, though it was very hard to make her 
understand what was said to her, and she did not speak at 
all. 

At first she appeared wholly incapable of receiving in- 
struction, and as the days passed by we were seriously 
thinking of giving her case up as hopeless. The attempt 
to teach her seemed a waste of time. She was almost as 
helpless as a baby, though she was fourteen years of age, 
strong and well developed physically. (I may say here 
her mental development was arrested by paralysis when : 
very young child.) She had always been treated like a 
baby, waited upon, and humored in every way, until she 
could not or would not do anything for herself. 

When called from her seat to take part in the daily work 
of the school she would stand confused and scared. She 
seemed entirely devoid of the instinct of imitation. No 
amount of coaxing or urging could induce her even to 
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play. When placed among very young children at 
kindergarten work she simply sat motionless, staring 
vacantly around her as if she had suddenly been dropped 
from another world. If anything was placed in her hand 
she would hold it just as it was given her, making no signs 
either of pleasure or displeasure. I sometimes wondered 
if she had any mind, any intelligence. Was there really 
any way to reach and to rouse her dormant faculties? I 
reasoned that there must be something in her that sooner 
or later would respond if it were only gotten at in the right 
way. Happily I soon found that she had a quick temper 
and a will of her own. These were surely a foundation on 
which to work. 

As I said before, she took no part in the school work. 
This continued two months. In the mean time I studied 
her and resolved to try force, as everything else had failed. 
Compulsion is always the very last thing to which a teacher 
should resort. This failing, Edith was doomed to return 
to her home as much in the dark as when she entered 
school. I was determined she should not do this until 
every means had been tried. 

It was no easy matter to get her to the blackboard. 
To call or beckon her to me was useless, and if I started 
towards her she would ery out and fight. I walked up to 
her pleasantly, took firm hold of her arm, and pulled her to 
the board; fortunately for us both she remained where I 
put her, and there she stood like a statue. I put chalk 
in her hand, but she made no effort whatever to use it. 
She screamed, danced, kicked, and struck violently at me. 
I was determined not to be conquered, knowing that that 
day would decide her future. I took hold of her and put 
her in a corner; this at first seemed only to aggravate her, 
but between her paroxysms of screaming she would look 
appealingly at me, then I would smile and point to the 
board, take hold of her, and lead her again to her place. 
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This time she made an effort to write—that is, she struck 
at the board aimlessly at intervals, with the chalk, and 
I guided her hand to make vertical lines. 

This was gone through every day for a few weeks, but I 
saw day by day that Edith was yielding. Now she knew 
she must obey, and began reluctantly to work, looking 
very serious as if she were wondering if it were possible 
that she must actually do something herself. Time thus 
passed for a few months. I often let-a girl stand beside 
her to help and cheer her. Usually these little scenes 
lasted about ten minutes each day. When she was allowed 
to go to her seat such a changed expression would come 
over her face—an expression of sudden relief after torture. 

I now began to use the slate pencil on the blackboard 
and tried to get Edith to trace the lines with chalk. At 
first she would not look at what I was doing. I tried to 
get her to make a line, but she would not. Then I took 
her hand and traced it over for her; finally she did it her- 
self. Next I wrote lines with chalk and she copied them. 
This was her first attempt at writing, and was (as you 
may imagine) very laborious work. After writing those 
for a few days I gave her horizontal and then oblique lines. 
After considerable practice in these, as she was now able 
to hold the chalk, I started her on curves; a long drill on 
these and a thorough review of the three kinds of straight 
lines, and she could make the letter ¢ fairly well. All this 
was necessary in order to train her hand, teach her to hold 
the chalk properly, concentrate her attention, and make 
sasier the forming of letters. The following will illustrate 
more fully what I have explained above: 


First 
Second ////// 
Third \ \\\\\ 


Fourtth — — 
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Fifth | /|/1/ | 
Sixth | \ | 


Seventh | — | — | 
Bighth | \/ 1 \ | 
Ninth | /\ —I1/\ —| 
Tenth T 

Eleventh ) ) ) ) ) 


Twelfth ( ( 


It is not to be understood that even yet Edith had con- 
trol of her muscles; had I written the letter a and told her 
to copy it she could not have done so. Therefore she must 
learn it in sections—( (( OO OC 6 4. 

The same struggles and failures as before followed, 
though she was beginning to have more confidence in her- 
self. Her first attempt at putting the parts together re- 
sulted in o instead of a. After this was corrected several 
times she wrote 0, then added the curve. In a short time 
she could write the whole letter without stopping. The 
letter ¢ was then taught in sections until she was able to 
write it perfectly. 

Edith now knew three letters, and I supposed she could 
connect them—cat. Not so; this was an impossibility; 
so I went on with other letters, taking r, but this she 
found so difficult that she almost became discouraged, 
always writing /\. This also was given up for a time 
and simpler letters taken. Edith made d very well, writ- 
ing a first and drawing a vertical line above it. She found 
g less difficult, though she had to practice the loop a great 
deal. During the intervals of practicing these letters 
I tried to teach her to write the word cat, but in vain. 
She could not do it. The next letter was w; at first she made 
u, then \AAU; she had almost as much difficulty with 
this as with r. Constant review with the lines and letters 
was the only way to prevent her from forgetting or twist- 


| 
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ing the letters out of shape. Some days no new letter was 
attempted. In the meantime I was trying to find some 
simple way to make the letter r. I drew two vertical 
lines and connected them at the top (/7). Edith was 
pleased at this, having had many picture books and often 
watched the other children drawing. (She had become 
interested in this since attempting to make letters.) A 
changed expression of the face was also noticed at this 
time; she was losing that vacant stare. Sometimes, 
now, she would stop, laugh, and show some one else the 
picture that interested her. 

Who can say she did not perceive in/7 the likeness to a 
house she had seen in her picture book? The second time 
I made it she smiled and pointed to her picture book. I 
drew the two lines (// ); she looked at mine and then made 
/\. Then she was given lines to practice on until she 
could make them correctly. She would place the pencil 
on the top of the first line but her hand seemed to refuse 
to connect the two. She was not satisfied and looked to 
me to take her hand and guide it aright. Not receiving 
the help she expected, suddenly she took firm hold of her 
right hand with her left and pushed the pencil along. 
After a few more attempts she got it right and looked at 
me in triumph. 

Now I was convinced that it would be a waste of valu- 
able time to insist on her making that letter correctly; 
so she was allowed to use that sign, as it were, till near the 
end of the year. She could now write ¢ at, dog, and | 
thought she must learn now to connect letters. When I 
wrote c at she readily copied, but when I wrote cat, it was 
another story. She looked puzzled and irritated, unde- 
cided whether to attempt it or not, and finally produced 


yp. I guided her hand over the written words several 
times, and then at last she wrote it correctly. Rat was 
was next written for her to copy. She wrote /\ for r 


| 
q 
| 
| 
| 
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instead of [} making ro“. When I wrote “ //at” she 
seemed to recall it and made an exact copy. 

We reviewed no more lines now, but all the letters she 
knew and the two words cat and rat. 

Dog was next taught in the same way as the previous 
words. When connecting these letters she wrote do; 
then I wrote doa, adding the loop below. She had to 
practice this a very long time, but success crowned her 
efforts as in the other cases. This was truly encouraging. 
I felt more than ever interested in her, but alas! I was too 
sanguine. She began to write caw for cat (she had learned 
to make w now), rag for rat, dow for dog, cot for cow. What 
was to be done? The trouble seemed to be in her not 
paying strict attention to her copy; she made the same 
mistakes over and over again. I found it necessary not 
only to set the copy and hold her hand, but to turn her 
head to the board until she could concentrate her attention. 

The keynote was review, always review. When she 
copied a word I had her look over her pictures and pick 
out the object the name of which she had just written. 
Only two objects with their names were taken for one 
lesson, lest she get them confused. At first she pointed 
to the wrong picture. I shook my head. She paused 
and looked at the other picture and at once recognized the 
name below as being the same as the one on the black- 
board. Her face lit up with joy. She was truly interested 
now and tried very hard to have her work correct. In a 
short time she was able to point out without hesitation 
the pictures of the few animals of which she had learned 
the names. After this I gave her the letter /, which she 
made by drawing a vertical line and bringing the curve 


around (Y.). I then made several curved lines, beginning 


at the lower end. Her brow knit as usual; she was always 
averse to new things, but being so well drilled in curved 
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lines she did not have much difficulty and was soon able 
to make that letter correctly. The first letter she made 
without dividing it was 7. She could now make g ir /, and 
after some failures connected the letters, making r cor- 
rectly for the first time. 

I find kindergarten work a great help to the children, 
Though I do not confine myself entirely to that method, 
I employ it wherever and whenever I find it applicable. 
The majority of our pupils are too old when they enter 
school, as in this ease; Edith was fourteen. Calisthenics 
are very important and did wonders in helping Edith to 
lose her self-consciousness and gain proper control of her 
muscles. At first she looked on with open-mouthed 
wonder. Though it was some time before she joined in 
the exercises with the other children, she at least caught 
the spirit of activity around her. By degrees she grew 
a little less awkward; her face was brighter and more 
intelligent, both mind and body being more active than 
formerly. 

Now that Edith could write the word girl fairly well, 
I wrote the word pig, as this contained two letters that 
she knew. She found much difficulty with p, being 
entirely unable to connect the parts. Once again I re- 
sorted to lines. This pleased her and she made them 


/ mi: 
very readily. Next / / / This also was easy, but 


when the final stroke was made she was again puzzled and 
irritated. I wrote / 2 / z- This she copied very well, 


but when I joined the parts she wrote 4 She con- 
\ 


tinued to do this until the middle of the second year. In 
the same manner she learned b, first making / and after 
days of practice adding the other part. 
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I was always careful to let Edith stop at once when I 
knew she was weary, for nothing is gained by keeping a 
child too long at one thing. She was now master of the 
letters b i r d,and could connect them much better than 
she did her first word, cat. 

About three months were required to teach Edith her 
first word. At the end of eight months she could write 
eight words, namely, cat, rat, cow, dog, pig, bird, hog, girl. 
She learned on an average one word a month, but was 
able to recognize the pictures of only four objects (cat, 
rat, cow, and dog) without first reading their names written 
in script below each object. In the other four names 
she usually put wrong letters. For recreation in this 
work I placed slips of paper, on which were written names 
of objects on the table, for her to pick out names like them 
in her book. She enjoyed this very much, evidently re- 
garciing it as a game of some sort. In a short time she 
was able to pick out quickly the word like the one on her 
paper. 

As another device for a pleasant change I wrote the 
words with which she was familiar on paper, leaving 
every other line blank for her to make a copy. It was 
hard for her to change from blackboard and chalk to 
paper and pencil, but she enjoyed it. At other times an 
open picture book would be given her with paper and 
pencil without being told what to do, and feeling no re- 
straint she would carefully read the words she knew and 
copy them on her paper. 

Now it will be seen that Edith could write words only, 
forming no sentences; so the next thing to be done was 
to teach her a verb. I gave her ran. As she did not 
know the letter n, this first had to be learned. Curves 
were made and added to other curves until she grasped 


the idea and could write 72. To write the word ran was 
more than could be expected, and she did not go beyond 
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my expectations, writing ¢e—. Thinking s would be 


easier I gave her the verb sat. But this was also too hard 
for her; therefore at the end of the first term in June I 
was not discouraged although she could not write a sen- 
tence. 

I was satisfied that she was really capable of grasping 
some ideas, and that she had done better than I had ex- 
pected. Anyway, it was a great satisfaction, not only to 
Edith but to those about her, that she was so changed in 
behavior, being more amiable and cheerful in June than 
she had been in September. I thought that if she never 
came back to me, into whosesoever hands she might fall the 
burden would be somewhat lighter for the training she 
had received. Was not this enough to encourage any 
teacher? 

Edith returned in the fall with renewed strength of 
mind and body, evidently ready for the more difficult 
work of a second term. She wore a more intelligent ex- 
pression; the wild, shy, vacant look had entirely gone; 
she was wide awake, and, above all, she was interested in 
what went on about her. She greeted each one with a 
smile on opening day. 

On examination I found she had forgotten all of the 
words but not all of the letters she had learned the last 
year. But we were much pleased to see that the change 
in her manner was permanent. Whenever she was called 
upon she quickly responded and seemed to say, ‘I am 
ready for work.” 

What she had to do now was to begin copying letters 
again, a few at a time, as she found difficulty with some 
(b, w, g, y). Curves were made, and in a short time she 
could make them all once more. 

This being Edith’s second year, as many minor details 
had been gone over the first year I determined to dis- 
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pense as far as possible with lines and curves and writing 
ietters in sections. 

Beginning with cat I wrote ¢ at, then cat. She mixed 
the letters up as usual, so I wrote ca ¢. When she had 
written that I connected a and ¢ with a little line. After a 
short time she could write not only this word but others 
correctly without stopping. 

During this period of Edith’s progress I found it neces- 
sary to keep a diary of the words and letters that she 
knew, and the difficulties she had with each. In fact, 
I had written and I kept before me every day a com- 
plete account of all that she had learned up to ‘that 
time, and my plan for her day’s work was made accord- 
ingly. Nothing that she had once learned was allowed 
to escape her memory. She was kept interested for hours 
by changing her work, so that she would be learning the 
same old things without its becoming monotonous or 
wearisome to her. Her first lesson in the morning would 
be a few letters or words in a line to copy. What was 
copied correctly was erased and what was incorrect was 
re-written. While I was busy with her the more advanced 
pupils would write from memory the lessons studied the 
evening before. By the time they finished this Edith was 
allowed to rest or play while I corrected their work. Where 
there are several grades in one class the teacher should be 
methodical and keep written statements of what each 
grade has learned and can do. This gives the backward 
pupils a chance to observe and think about what the 
brighter ones have done. 

Five hours is too long for a child in Edith’s condition 
to be kept at study. There are many other ways of im- 
proving its mental condition. Edith’s ill temper greatly 
retarded her progress. Often when she found difficulty 
with anything she would fly into a passion and yell like a 
wild Indian. Such gusts of temper have, of late, been less 
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and less frequent. They usually occur when she is worried 
with a letter that she makes partly right but cannot write 
quite correctly. For instance, the letter g she made very 
well alone, but in the word dog she always wrote do). | 
often passed this over and had her write words which she 
knew to encourage her, and then take up a new word with- 
out g. The word bird was also very hard for her, as she 
could not make r correctly unless the word began with that 


letter. Always up to this time she wrote / for h and ‘i for 
\ 


p, but after the Christmas holidays she could write almost 
all the letters. Up to this time the letters /, k, q, v, 2, had 
been entirely omitted as they were too hard for her, and 
her time was better spent in writing words and_ practicing 
the letters she already knew. 

Edith was never taught signs in the schoolroom. She 
learned the names of objects and the verbs only by looking 
at objects or pictures representing them. Signs used when at 
play with the other children were of great help in unfolding 
her mind and character. By signs she could give ex- 
pression to her thoughts and feelings as in no other way. 
She was never prevented from conversing in signs, as it did 
not retard but rather aided her progress—often cheering 
her up when she was gloomy and irritable. 

After a few words have been learned some children can 
easily be taught to write sentences. It is better to keep 
to the same verb for a time until the child is able quickly 
to distinguish the names of objects and the verb. Some 
pupils require more attention and individual instruction 
than others. If a child is slow and inattentive, then 
greater responsibility rests upon the teacher. He must 
be alive to every device to secure the attention, and at the 
same time must be careful not to spoil the child. The 
teacher who starts out to teach the deaf must, indeed, 
have force of character enough not to turn aside at the 
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hill of difficulty, and must be brave enough to fight the 
giants in his way. 

If a child is forgetful and unreliable, give him more 
practice with the same letters and words. This can be 
done in many different ways without wearying the child. 
Copying on a slate or paper is work that requires a child’s 
attention and also interests him. Begin with the pictures 
that are familiar to the pupil and lay slips of paper, on 
which their names are written, on the table, and let the 
child find the picture from its name. If the child can- 
not readily find the right picture let it be compared with 
one he does know; this will help him to place the slip under 
the correct object. Toys can be used in the same way, 
placing the slip under the toy; also compare: pictures 
with toys, always using the slips of paper and writing their 
names on the blackboard. Another way is to let the child 
take the slip of paper to the window and when he has found 
the object outside he may write it on the slate or black- 
board; or two pupils may be selected, one of whom is 
“teacher.” The ‘‘teacher” has a number of slips from 
which his pupil may draw one and find the toy, picture, 
or other object of which it is the name. There are many 
other ways in which this memory lesson can be given. 
These little devices were a great help to Edith. She thus 
grew to associate names with the objects she saw in pictures 
in the schoolroom and outside. 

Some may think all this care and attention does not 
bring results enough to pay for the labor expended. But 
is it not our duty to sow that others may reap? If we do 
not see the result we should not, therefore, think there is 
no fruit from our labor. Surely it is not beneath us to 
work along the line of genius described by the great 
Goethe as ‘‘an infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

idith’s first sentence gave her as much trouble as her 
first letter had done. 
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It was about the second week in November when she 
began to write words in sentence form. She could not 
always write the words correctly that she had learned. 
At times she coul(l remember them and at other times 
would forget them entirely. So the only way was to teach 
them again and again. First I drilled her in the letter wu, 
which she had forgotten, being unable to connect the 
curves properly. After learning to make the capital 
letter A, she practiced the word ran first by tracing, then 
by copying. But this word seemed almost too much for 
her. When I wrote it in chalk for her to copy, her old 
stubbornness and irritability returned with renewed vigor. 
She stood at the board moaning and swaying from side 
to side, making no effort to write. I left her to herself 
until she made up her mind to try, which she soon did. 
I then sent another pupil to help her, but Edith was in no 
mood for help. The little girl pointed to her own finished 
work on the board and again offered to help her. This 
time instead of accepting aid she began to write with all 
her might. After much writing and erasing she succeeded 
fairly well,and turned to me with a radiant face and 
pointed to her work. Now I wrote ran. She copied it; 
then I wrote “A cat ran.” She copied it nearly cor- 
rectly except the final n. After many corrections I found 
it impossible for her to write it perfectly, and so let her 
write it her own way. I now gave her other sentences. 
I wrote and she copied the following: ‘A eat ran,” “A dog 
ran,” “A girl ran,” “A hog ran.” I then brought out a 
scrapbook on the first page of which were animals in the’ 
act of running. I wrote a sentence on paper for her to 
read and copy. At first she found it hard to fix her atten- 
tion on more than one word at a time, but after a while 
she could read the whole sentence without stopping to 
write each word. In a few days she was able to write 
sentences from pictures without a copy. Then the verb 
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sat was given her,and when this was mastered she had 
sentences like the first, only using the word sat instead of 
ran. 

Up to this time Edith had been taught individually ; 
now that she could write sentences I put another girl with 
her. This was an incentive to make her try harder, as she 
was always glad to have her work as well done as her 
companions. 

New pictures illustrating the action of the verb ran 
were used and compared with the old. Toys were again 
brought into play. I took arubber dog and made it per- 
form the action illustrated in the picture. Edith wrote 
“A dog ran,” performing the different actions herself as I 
changed toys and movements. She also looked up pictures 
in different books to illustrate the verb. She now became 
more interested and more willing to learn than she had 
ever been before. She seemed to have new life and 
energy as she learned new things day by day. 

Finding that an accurate account of this case would 
involve more labor than I at first anticipated, I concluded 
to ask a normal student, Miss Clara C. Taliaferro, to keep 
a diary of Edith’s lessons and progress. The following, 
therefore,-is Miss Taliaferro’s observations of Edith in 
the schoolroom. 

My thanks are due to her for the faithful, painstaking, 
accurate, thorough, and efficient manner in which she has 
performed the work. 


Miss Taliaferro’s Diary. 


January 13, 1903.—For the first time since the holidays 
Edith was given a lesson in recognizing pictures and form- 
ing short sentences. To our surprise she had forgotten 
nothing, for upon being given the picture of a cat and per- 
forming the action of the verb ran, she wrote ‘‘ A cat ran,” 
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following in like manner with dog, rat, and pig. Although 
her work was pretty good her manner was nervous and 
irritable. In one sentence she wrote rn for ran, and even 
after correction persisted in rn again and again with ran 
just above her work. She was not told a noun and 
wrote ‘A cat ran,” ‘A dog ran, A rat ran,” “A pig 
ran,” “ A cow ran,” “‘ Amanran,”’ without help, except in rn. 

January 14, 1903.—On showing Edith the picture of a 
horse she at once attempted to write the word. This was 
her first trial since the holidays. I spent a long time try- 
ing to teach her a good formation of the letters. She 


99 66 


happened to make h something like 4, and only after tra- 


cing model after model could she make a fair h. Her mind 
id not seem strong enough to control her hand. 

January 15, 1903.—Edith practiced writing “A cat 
stood,” ete., after seeing pictures of the animal standing. 
She had great difficulty in writing on a line, but showed a 
decided improvement after tracing a model. She was not 
corrected more than was absolutely necessary because she 
showed a strong inclination to ery. She was more irritable 
than usual, and if she made one mistake was more than 
likely to repeat it from ten to twenty times; for ex- 
ample, she wrote sitood for stood. She was unable to 
make the last part of h or p,so she had to trace many 
curves. 

January 16, 1903.—With a short drill on h Edith made 
good curves—much better than in previous lessons. She 
wrote a very fair “ horse’”’ and knew what it meant. 

January 19, 1903.—The lesson was very satisfactory 
at the beginning. She wrote six sentences without hesi- 
tation, as ‘‘ A cat ran,’ ete. Asa means of exciting interest 
in her work we started to instruct little Louise with her. 

January 20, 1903.—We allowed Edith to write on the 
board while the other children worked on their slates. 


€ 
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We showed rubber models of rat, cat, cow, pig, and pictures 
of the same, after which they wrote the names. Edith’s 
work was very good and the child was more cheerful than 
usual. She wrote ten names: rat, cat, dog, pig, cow, horse, 
bird, girl, boy, and man without help, and was trying hard 
to write sheep when the lesson ended. 

January 23, 1903. (A picture lesson.) Weshowed Edith 
and Louise pictures of cat, ete., in a sitting position. 
Louise wrote correctly at onee, but Edith wrote st for sat, 
and persisted in the same error about ten times, although 
she seemed to want to write correctly. When at last she 
overcame her difficulty she worked very well indeed, read- 
ing pictures, when shown her, intelligently, even demon- 
strating the verb sat by sitting in her chair. She showed 
but once a disposition to copy from Louise. 

January 26, 1903.—We began the lesson by showing 
Edith a sentence and making her recognize the action ex- 
pressed in a picture; “a cow ran,” ‘‘a cat ran,” ete. She 
worked well, showing great improvement. She seemed 
pleased at being able to write so quickly. This lesson was 
by far the most encouraging we ever had. Three verbs 
were used, ran, stood, sat. She spoke two words very 
plainly, ‘‘ Kitty” and “baby.” 

January 27, 1903.—To-day Edith tried to write her 
name. We started by forming many E’s. She was in a 
happy mood and worked very well. In a short time she 
was able to write her full name. 

January 28, 1903. (Play with colored sticks.) Edna 
started by forming a five-sided figure of like-colored 
sticks, all others following her example except Edith, who, 
after making one triangle of yellow sticks, seemed tired 
and listless. The others worked faithfully, adding to their 
original figures with sticks of many different colors. 

January 29, 1903. (Picture sewing.) Each child waited 
for the other to begin. Edna started and worked with a 
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serious but independent air, giving a few suggestions to 
others. Edith was utterly unable to start or even make 
a stitch, while Edna had finished nearly one-half. Louise 
was slow, but accurate. Lapscott could not start. Edith, 
after starting, was very, very slow, easily diverted, irritable 
and cross, inclined to ery at every mistake. 

January 30, 1903. (Drawing rectangles and circles.) 
Edith was very dilatory about starting, but when she started 
her cutting was firm and straight. Lapseott worked well 
and independently. Edna was quick, steady, and accurate ; 
Louise shaky and uneven. Edith’s work was disappoint- 
ing, as she started out well but soon became cross and 
seemed disgusted with the work. She wanted to use her 
left hand, though she does better work with the right. 
She did not in this lesson finish one side of one rectangle. 

February 2, 1903. (Drawing.) We showed the children 
how to draw a circle with the end of a spool, then let them 
try free-hand. Some did fairly well. Edith refused to 
cut her circle out. Edna did not show her usual skill to- 
day; she seemed afraid to venture alone. Louise drew 
and cut out a cup and an apple. [Edith was fifteen minutes 
cutting out half a circle. 

February 3, 1903. (Block work.) When given a box of 
blocks Edith started at once a structure as high as possible, 
using two blocks as a foundation. Then she sorted them, 
putting all of each kind in a separate pile, squares, pillars, 
and bricks. Lapscott built fences and bridges; Edna 
houses and court-like structures. After being shown 
some steps, Edith began again to build a tower and de- 
rived much pleasure from her play. Before it was quite 
completed I let a pencil fall into it and asked her to get it 
out for me without breaking down her building. She 
acted quite naturally and took it as a joke. 

February 4, 1903. (Pasteboard cats, dogs, etc.) We gave 
each child a pasteboard model of a ‘cat or dog with paper, 
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pencil, and scissors. As usual Edith hesitated about 
tracing, and had to be coaxed a great deal before attempt- 
ing anything. The others started at once and soon pro- 


duced cats cut out with much care but little accuracy. 
Edith is much quicker at other work than at this. She 
seems afraid to attempt drawing or using the scissors. 
She was now almost merry at times, except when she re- 
membered her pricked fingers, which she made an excuse 
for using her left hand. It was almost impossible to make 
her use the scissors. Edna was accurate and quick, Taps- 
cott very slow, Louise interested and neat. All during the 
lesson Edith kept murmuring “ Kitty,” “ Kitty.” 

February 6, 1903.—Edith was a little lazy to-day. 
After every movement she sat back and rested. If urged, 
she grew restless. Hdna and Louise worked very well, 
finishing two figures before Edith had half finished one. 
She could not be induced to cut. Edna’s work was re- 
markable for neatness. On being told to write the name 
of her work she wrote very neatly in one corner of her paste- 
board, “girl.” Each of them could write their names on 
the models, but Edith did not finish hers. 

February 9, 1903. (Colored sticks.) We drew a line ona 
tablet, pointed to a red ball, and the children put one red 
stick on the table. We found in this way five lines of 
different colors and made squares and six-sided figures. 
The children were made to follow the colors designated 
by pointing to the colored balls in a book. The work was 
very good, each child distinguished between the blue and 
purple, red and orange, blue and green. Edith was much 
quicker in this than at cutting work. 

Edith was taught how to write the letter J, then the 
words ran, sat, stood. I was taught in two parts, then one. 
She could not start at the top and make the letter, so she 
was allowed to do it in her own way. 

To-day we ruled lines with colored crayons, thinking 
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they would attract her and aid her in writing. She 
worked well for a short time only. She was interested in 
learning the verbs ran, sat, and stood, but when we began 
writing she grew irritable and inattentive. 

February 10, 1903.—Edith went to the blackboard very 
willingly. She was taught how to make the down strokes 


of —ihus /// . She followed willingly with her rows. 


We then erased and wrote AN AN Edith followed about 


three minutes on each drill; then erased and wrote: 
ran, 
sat, 

stood. 

“T ran,” “TI ran,’’ was then written and Edith copied it 
very well. Her effort.to be neat was most pleasing. Her 
work was so well done that after a few repetitions she was 
{ I sat, I stood. 
| I sat, I stood. 

We erased her work and wrote her name on the board. 
Her first attempt was not good, but it is a hard name to 
write. She was then showed that when she ran she 
wrote ‘‘I ran.”’ This seemed clear to her for after run- 
ning she wrote ‘‘I ran.’ Another child was told to write 
‘Edith ran,” to show her the application of her name by 
others. We told her to sit in order to develop ‘I sat,” 
and after a little assistance she wrote “I sat.” ‘I stood” 
was taught in the same way—another child writing ‘“‘ Edith 
sat,’ “Edith stood.” Mr. K. pointed to himself and 
wrote ‘‘you.”’ She tried hard to copy this, but y was 
difficult. She was helped by making a model for her to 
trace. She worked willingly and was allowed to stop and 
rest when she showed signs of weariness. 

Finding many of the children’s names too hard for Edith 
to learn, we took in several instances their last names. 


Edith did well, recognizing at once each verb 
and performing their indicated actions. 


given . 
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which were more simple. She wrote each name quickly 
and cheerfully. She showed some desire to talk to me 
to-day, trying to tell me about her mother’s visit yester- 
day with her sister and brother. She held up three fingers, 
and made signs for the words man, mother, and love. She 
was more enthusiastic than ever before. 

After Edith had rested some time, the three verbs ran, 
sat, and stood were again written on the board. She knew 
the meaning of each and demonstrated them. She ran 
with eagerness, talking to herself about what she was 
doing, as though it pleased her. Then, with a slight sug- 
gestion, she wrote ‘“‘I ran,” “I sat,” ete., while the other 
children wrote “ Edith ran,” ‘ Edith sat,” ete. Her atten- 
tion was repeatedly called to her name being used by the 
others. After she had finished her work was erased and 
she watched another child run, sit, and stand. Then 
after writing the child’s name, Golding, she wrote ‘ Gold- 
ing ran,” and so with each of the verbs, Golding, of course, 
writing “I ran,” ete. Edith was then told to stand and 
asked to write what she had done. She quickly wrote, 
“T stood.”” Golding was then told to stand. Edith looked 
at her name on the board and wrote at once, ‘“‘ Golding 
stood.” She required some help on this. Again, Edith 
was told to sit, then almost ran to the board and pointed 
to the written form and wrote “I sat.’”’ The pronoun was 
not on the board but she did not hesitate. She seemed to 
understand that ‘‘I’’ meant herself much better than the 
others. Golding sat and Edith wrote equally as quickly 
this time, ‘‘ Golding sat.” 

The pointer was then given to Golding who pointed to 
“ran.” Edith performed the action and wrote, “I ran.” 
This form of commanding seemed to please them. Edith 
took the pointer and pointed to “stood.” Then she wrote 
“Golding stood,” Golding writing, ‘I stood.” At times 
Edith’s work is painfully slow, but she has begun to ex- 
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hibit such gleams of intelligence that her work cannot but 
be interesting. She took the pointer again and pointed 
to “ran” for Mr. Kiesel. Then after seeing ‘‘ You,” she 
tried to write ‘You ran.” Capital Y being too hard she 
was allowed to use the small letter. Of course she needed 
a reminder now and then, but it must always be borne in 
mind that we are dealing with a child whose faculties were 
totally undeveloped one year ago. 

Edith pointed to “sat.” Mr. Kiesel performed the 
action. She wrote “You sat,” after pointing to the 
written form. [This lesson lasted thirty-five minutes 
before she showed any signs of fatigue.! After ‘* You sat,” 
she wrote, You stood.” She pointed to ‘ran’; Gold- 
ing was made to “sit; we looked at Edith to see if she 
agreed to this. She took Golding by the sleeve and made 
her get up and run—writing “ Golding sat,” then correct- 
ing it, “Golding ran.” 

February 11, 1903.—To-day’s lesson was a review, Mr. 
Kiesel wanting to see if Edith remembered such words as 
cat, rat, horse, ete. So the book, in which were pictures 
of these animals and their names, was just left on the table, 
and Edith, looking over the pages, wrote their different 
names on the blackboard. ‘“ Horse’’ was very difficult for 
her, so the slate-pencil was used. Little rubber animals 
were placed on a table. One at a time was held up, Edith 
quickly went to the book to verify her opinion, as it seemed, 
and pointed always to the proper picture. When a rubber 
man was held up she found there was no picture of that in 
the front of the book, so she turned the pages rapidly over 
until she found a man near the end of the book. She 
showed enthusiasm and great interest in this work. As an 
experiment she was shown a sheep—this. was new. She 
was asked to point to its picture in the book. She found 
it by the written name. She could not write it, however, 
writing sii, but upon being given a model she made a very 
fair attempt, 
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{dith, with four other children, was shown some bright, 
new pictures of a sleeping dog,ete. She had forgotten 
‘‘slept,’’ but soon recollected it. She could always recog- 
nize pictures of the same animal in different books. She 
wrote “A dog slept,” “A cat slept,” “A boy slept,” “A 
bird slept,’’ “A cow slept,’’ “A horse slept.’’ 

She did not do this work mechanically. She seemed 
to understand and think about everything she saw. After 
writing “A horse slept,” the children erased all their work. 
Each name was written on the board. Edith sat in a chair 
and slept, then she went to the board and began to write 
“Edith,” but when corrected wrote “TI slept,”’ others writ- 
ing “Edith slept.’ Mr. Kiesel then sat in a chair and 
slept. Edith wrote, without help, “You slept.’ Her 
“You” was bad, but she soon improved it. Next, “Golding 
slept,” “Young slept.’’ Again all work was erased and 
four verbs were written this time—ran, stood, sat, slept. 
Edith demonstrated all four of them. Mr. Kiesel then 
took a rubber cow and made it run. Edith laughed, went 
to the board, and wrote “A cowran.”’ After hesitating a 
second and pointing to “ran” she sat in a chair, pointed to 
and wrote “A,” but afterwards “I.”” This work was 
harder than the other lesson—having four verbs and com- 
bining different lessons. Before she had her name, Gold- 
ing’s, Miller’s, and ‘“ You”’ in one lesson, with the animals 
in another lesson ; now these are combined with a new verb 
in addition. 

Next the page of pictures was changed and a little rubber 
pig stood on the table. Golding pointed to the written 
verb and Edith wrote “A pig stood.’’ Mr. Kiesel sat in a 
chair and slept, but she had forgotten “you.” This lesson 
lasted one hour. 

At this point, Edith knows about twelve names of ob- 
jects, and four verbs. Constant review keeps her memory 
strengthened, Several times there was an unsuccessful 
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attempt made to teach her horse and sheep (it will be ob- 
served that in a previous lesson she wrote sheep fairly well) ; 
for this reason we dropped these words for a while, for 
they were practically new. H and p troubled her. To- 
night an evening lesson was given. It was very simple. 
“A cat ran,’ “A cow ran.’ Edith and Golding wrote 
them on the board, erased them when finished, and then 
wrote from memory. The work was satisfactory. 

February 12, 1903.—First lesson in spelling. This 
lesson was written on the board, 

A \ Golding and Edith were classed together be- 
cat | cause Edith was more at ease when working with 
rat { acompanion. Golding knew all the letters except 
ran } “n.’ This was given her and the closest atten- 
tion paid to each formation. Edith did very well. There 
were times when she would make the same mistakes with 
every spelling, but she tried hard. 

Next lesson. 

A cat ran ) This time she had to review the letters sepa- 
A rat ran J rately, for they seemed to trouble her in com- 
bination. Again and again they were gone over with a 
slight improvement each time. 

Notre.—Suecess depends on strict attention to every 
detail, otherwise efforts to teach would be futile, especially 
in teaching backward pupils. 

THEODORE A. KIESEL, 
Instructor in the Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
FORCHHAMMER, G. Om Nodvendigheden af Sikre Meddeleles- 
midler i Dovstummeundervisningen [The Need of a Sure Means 
of Communication in the Instruction of the Deaf]. Copenhagen : 

J. Frimodts Forlag. 1903. 8vo.,.pp. 300. 

Faithful readers of the Annals are familiar with the 
methods which Dr. Forchhammer, Principal of the School 
at Nyborg, Denmark, is earnestly endeavoring to introduce 
into the teaching of language and speech to the deaf. His 
book advocating the use of phonetic writing as the basis of 
language instruction (1899), his treatise on the principles of 
articulation (1900). and his “ manual-oral method,” (1902), 
have been reviewed in our pages as they appeared.* In 
the present volume, which has been accepted by the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen as a satisfactory thesis for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, the contents of these works 
are grouped into a comprehensive whole, and their mutual 
relations are fully and ably set forth. The results of Mr. 
Forchhammer’s method are eminently satisfactory to him 
and his colleagues at Nvborg; whether they will prove so 
in other schools and in other hands than their author’s re- 
mains to be seen. 


KUTNER, S. The “Grange” Reading Book for Deaf Children. 
London. 12mo., pp. 24. 

This little book by the Director of the Jews’ Deaf and 
Dumb Home, London, England, begins with combinations 
of sounds, then gives lists of words, and finally easy ex- 
ercises in reading. The latter are based chiefly upon 
Moritz Hill’s pictures, and without the pictures the text 
does not possess much interest. The book is intended 
chiefly to be placed in the hands of one section of a class 
while the teacher is occupied with another section. The 
author has also published some ‘‘ Grange’’ Reading Charts 
for class use in 26 folio sheets, strongly mounted and cloth 


*Vol. xliv, pp. 456-458; yol, Nlvi, pp. 116-122: vol. xlvii, pp. 363-370. 
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bound. The price of the Reading Books is a dollar a 
dozen, and of the Charts, $3.25 a set. Both may be ob- 
tained of the author, whose address is 61 Nightingale Lane, 
Wandsworth Common, London, 8. W., England. 


NELSON, WILLIAM. Headmaster’s Report of a Visit of Inquiry 
to Schools for the Deaf and Dumb in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Manchester. 1903. Large 4to, pp. 32. 

Mr. Nelson, Headmaster of the Royal Schools at Old 
Trafford, Manchester, England, visited several schools of 
the United States last spring, especially with a view to the 
initiation in his own school of better methods of industrial 
training. 

The schools visited were the Horace Mann School, the 
New York Institution, the Pennsylvania Institution, Miss 
Garrett’s Home for Training in Speech, the Ohio Institu- 
tion, and Gallaudet College. In all these schools Mr. 
Nelson found much to commend and little to criticise, ex- 
cept that in the combined-system schools, while the general 
results in education seemed to him excellent, the lip-read- 
ing seemed insufficient. 

Mr. Nelson was especially interested in Miss Garrett’s 
Home, where he spent two days. He gave some of the 
former pupils who were invited to meet him at supper a 
lesson on some birds’ eggs, which some of them had brought, 
and found them easy to teach. The conclusion he reached 
was that Miss Garrett is conducting her school “on the right 
lines, undoubtedly, if the aim of deaf-mute education is to 
give speech and lip-reading in such a natural way as will 
readily be accepted by the general public.”’ The only 
doubt in his mind was as to whether the children would do 
as well in the battle of life as those taught in schools hav- 
ing industrial departments. 

Mr. Nelson was very favorably impressed by the indus- 
trial equipment and training, as well as the general edu- 
cational results, of the New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohioschools. Of Gallaudet College he says: Although the 
method of instruction and education is not in harmony 
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with my own views nor with the views of the school just 
reported on [Miss Garrett’s], it has undoubtedly done a’ 
great work for the higher education of the deaf in America. 
[ met several graduates from this College and was pro- 
foundly impressed with the-width of their culture and 
views.”” Taking a general view of the education of the 
deaf in America he sums up the results of his observations 
as follows: 


“1, Great freedom is given to teachers to do the work they have to 
do in the best possible way, according to their own lights; no hard and 
fast lines being drawn as to how this or that subject is to be taught. 

“2. The general attitude of the inspectorate and the State depart- 
ment is one of sympathetic encouragement, and the teachers on the 
visit of an inspector go on with their work with confidence. 

“3. The splendid equipment and staffing of the schools. 

“4. The almost general relief of the children from the rough house- 
hold work of the institution. 

“5, The carrying onside by side of educational and industrial work 
from the age of twelve to nineteen or twenty years.”’ 


On this last point he remarks that up to the age of six- 
teen years, while the children in American schools for the 
deaf are, perhaps, a little more skilled in the use of language 
than those of English schools, their manual training and 
drawing are not as good. ‘So up to that age there is little 
advantage; but the years that follow mean everything to 
the American deaf child. The educational and industrial 
work: going on together produces the very best results, and, 
compared with the English apprenticeship system, is 
superior simply on this account—that at the same time that 
a trade is being mastered the mindis not neglected. One 
reacts on and stimulates the other.” 


PEET, MARY TOLES. Verses. New York: The Fanwood Press. 
1903. 16mo., pp. 188. 

Loving filial hands have gathered into this little volume 
about fifty poems. The collection is far from complete, 
for Mrs. Peet thought too lightly of her poetic gift to 
preserve her verses, and it is only through friends who 
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have kept copies that her daughter has been able to 
secure sO many as are here published. Some of them, as 
“Thoughts on Music,” “The Castle of Silence,” ‘ Day 
Dreams,” and “ Nature’s Responses,”’ are poems of high 
intrinsie merit; others written for birthdays, anniversaries, 
and other special occasions, are of value to friends; all are 
graceful and musical—wonderfully so, when one con- 
siders that to their writer sound was only a far distant 
memory. 

It is fitting that the book should bear the imprint of the 
“Fanwood” press, for Fanwood was Mrs. Peet’s home for 
the greater part of her life. Its mechanical execution re- 
flects high credit upon the New York Institution. 


” 


SOLA, JOSE M. Método de Lectura para Sordo-Mudos. Libro 
primero. Tercera Edicion corregida y aumentada [Reading 
Method for Deaf-Mutes. BookI. Third edition revised and en- 
larged]. La Plata. 1894. 8vo, pp. 155. 

—— Nociones de Aritmetica para Sordo-Mudos. Libro primero 
[Ideas of Arithmetic for Deaf-Mutes, BookI]. La Plata. 1894. 


These two best works for the elementary instruction of 
the deaf in language and in arithmetic are the work of the 
founder of the La Plata and Santa Fe schools for the deaf 
in the Argentine Republic, now director of the Santa Fe 
School. They are handsomely printed and _ illustrated 
with numerous engravings, some of them in colors. 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS: (published in 1902) Cambrian (Swan- 
sea, Wales), Michigan, New South Wales, Ohio; (published in 
1903) American, Buenos Aires (for boys), Bristol (England), 
Hamburg (Germany), Lyons (France), London (England, Fitzroy 
Square), Montana, New York, Ontario, Reno Margulies, Sarah 
Fuller, South Carolina, Tokyo (Japan), Utah, Viinorsborg (Swe- 
den), Waratah (New South Wales), Washington Heights, Wright 
Oral. . 

E. A. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—-Miss Mary A. Mann, for forty-five 
years a teacher in this School, from which she was gradu- 
ted in 1847, died at Oakland, California, September 6, 1903, 
aged 75. Dr. Williams speaks of her as “‘a woman of rare 
good sense and sound judgment, a good disciplinarian, 
patient, persevering, vigorous, full of sympathy for her 
pupils, and very successful in advancing dull pupils.” 


Arkansas Institute.—The appropriation bill passed by 
the last legislature was indavertently detained by the en- 
rolling committee of the senate until the twenty-day con- 
stitutional limit had expired, and, therefore, failed to be- 
come alaw. The Institute was thus left without funds for 
the present year. A sufficient amount of money to pay 
salaries has been borrowed, and arrangements have been 
made with dealers to furnish supplies, so that the work of 
the School is going on as usual. 

Ashtabula School.—A day-school has been opened at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, under the instruction of Mrs. Rosa Keeler, 
formerly of the New Jersey School. The school is held in 
the old laboratory room of the Division Street building. 


Camberg Institution.—On the 5th of August last a monu- 
ment to Baron Hugo von Schutz, founder of the Camberg 
(Hessen-Nassau, Germany) Institution, was unveiled. 
Baron von Schutz was a deaf-mute, educated at the Vienna 
Institution. He founded the Camberg Institution in 1817. 
The monument consists of a pedestal of polished granite, 
surmounted by a life-size bust of the Baron. Under the 
coat-of-arms of the Schutz family on the front of the ped- 
estal is a carving in relief representing the Baron as teaching 
two children, with the legend: “‘Open thy mouth for the 
dumb.”’ Proverbs xxxi, 8.” The chief inscription reads: 
“Baron Hugo von Schutz, Founder of the Deaf-Mute In- 
stitution, 1780-1847.” The Director of the Institution, 
Mr. Wehrheim, in an address delivered on the occasion, 


said that this was the first monument ever erected to a 
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deaf-mute. He was not aware of the fine memorial to 
Laurent Clere, at Hartford, erected by the deaf of Amer- 
ica in 1874. 

Central New York Institution.—Miss Mina A. Adams, 
Miss Alice Sommerville, and Miss Mary MeCall Eccleston 
have resigned, the two former to be married, and Miss 
Eccleston to remain at home. They are succeeded by 
Miss Linda K. Miller; Miss Gustava Unkart, and Miss E. 
Belle Williams. Miss Unkart was trained at the Rhode 
Island School and Miss Williams at the Indiana School. 

Georgia School.—Mr. C. R. Melver has resigned to be- 
come Superintendent of Public Schools in Graham, North 
Carolina, and is sueceeded by Miss Elizabeth Freeman, 
who is a daughter of Mr. Samuel M. Freeman, and was a 
normal student at Gallaudet College last year. Miss May 
Clark, of Rome, Georgia, has been appointed instructor in 
drawing and wood-carving and physical culture. 

A new dining-room and kitchen, to cost $11,500, are 


in process of erection. 


Illinois School.—The last legislature passed a law au- 
thorizing a change of name for the Institution, and it is now 
legally known as “The Illinois School for the Deaf.” 

The name of the weekly paper published at the School 
has been changed to The Illinois Advance. The paper was 
established as The Deaf-Mute Advance in 1870 by Mr. 
Frank Read, but the name was changed four years ago to 
The New Era. 

La Plata Institution.—The Provincial Institution at La 
Plata, Argentine Republic, which was closed in 1900, has 
been reopened under the direction of Dr. Risso Patron. 
At present it has 35 pupils, all boys. It occupies a rented 
building, but will have a house of its own next year, and 
provision will be made for girls also. The Combined Sys- 
tem of instruction is followed. Shoemaking, joinery, and 
cabinet-making are taught, and printing, lithography, 
and bookbinding are soon to be added, as the Province has 
given the Institution the shops and material for these in- 
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dustries belonging to a Provincial school of arts and trades 
that has been closed. 

Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution.—The Institution 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation 
September 28, 1903, with appropriate exercises. The 
Right Reverend Bishop Colton was present and delivered 
an address. On the same day, at a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, the Bishop was chosen a member of the Board 
and elected to the office of Vice-President. 

Maryland School for Colored.—Miss Margaret Hauberg, 
B. A., a recent graduate of Gallaudet College, has been ap- 
pointed a teacher in the place of Mr. Sowell, who resigned 
to teach in the Nebraska Institute. 

Michigan School.—Miss Linda De Motte has resigned to 
teach in the Minnesota School, and Miss Mary Knicker- 
bocker to retire from the work. Miss Ruth Leadbetter has 
been appointed a teacher in the Oral Department, and 
Miss Adda Hurd and Mr. Hugh Babcock, who are grad- 


uates of the School, teachers in the Manual Department. 

Nebraska Institute.—Mr. James W. Sowell, M. A., late of 
the Maryland School for Colored Deaf, has been added to 
the corps of instructors. 


New Brunswick School.—At the last session of the Pro- 
vincial legislature it was enacted that the deaf of the Prov- 
ince should be educated at public expense and a per capita 
appropriation of $165 was made for this purpose. The 
legislature made no provision for buildings, but individuals 
have purchased a fine building with fifteen acres of land. 
Mr. J. A. Weaver, formerly of the Margate, England, In- 
stitution, and more recently of the Halifax Institution, has 
been elected Principal. Mr. Weaver was the winner this 
year of the Braidwood gold medal offered by the British 
National Association of Teachers of the Deaf for the best 
essay on “The Ideal Teacher of the Deaf.’”’ There were 
three competitors for the medal. 


North Carolina (Morganton) School.—The name of The 
Kelly Messenger has been changed to The Deaf Carolinian. 
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Ohio Institution.—A class in cooking has been added to 
the industrial department. 

Stade Institution.—Mr. Friedrich Werner, the author of 
“The German Method and the Classification of Deaf-Mutes 
According to Mental Ability,” reviewed in the March num- 
ber of the Annals by Mr. Heidsiek and Miss Porter (“A 
Clear Voice from Across the Sea’’), has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Institution at Stade (Hanover, Germany), 
in which he was formerly an instructor. 

Washington State School_—Mr. J. C. Kane and Miss 
Marion Shaffer, who have taught in the department of the 
feeble-minded for several years, have been transferred to 
the department for the deaf. 

Western New York Institution.—Miss Harriet E. Hamil- 
ton, who has been a successful and beloved teacher in the 
Institution since its establishment in 1876, and who for- 
merly taught for several yearsin the New York Institution, 
has resigned her position. Mr. Clayton L. McLaughlin, a 
graduate of this Institution and of the University of Roch- 
ester, has been appointed instructor in mathematics in the 
place of Miss Antonia B. Hopeman, who died during the 
last term. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Mattie Menefee, 
who last year was in training for the work, has been ap- 
pointed a teacher in the primary department. 


The trade of painting has been added to the industries 
taught. 


Wisconsin School.—Miss Elizabeth Rhodes, who was 
trained at the Wisconsin Phonological Institute, has been 
appointed a teacher in the Oral Department, and Miss 
Delia Delight Rice, a graduate of the Normal School of 
Columbus, Ohio, teacher of the deaf-blindin place of Miss 
Hypatia Boyd, who resigned to be married. 

Yorkshire Institution.—Mr. James Howard, who has 
been headmaster of the Yorkshire (England) Institution 
since the death of Dr. Charles Baker, in 1874, died Sep- 
tember 18, 1903, aged 58. Mr. Howard began his work as 
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a teacher in the Edinburgh Institution, and was afterwards 
a missionary to the deaf in Glasgow. His administration 
of the Yorkshire Institution was efficient and able, and he 
was prominent in all the efforts to benefit the deaf of Eng- 
land, that have resulted in so much progress within recent 
years. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


A Deaf Doctor of Philosophy.—The German Bliitter fur 
Taubstummenbildung for August 15, 1903, has an interest- 
ing sketch of the education of Walter Kuntze, who has 
recently received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Leipsic. He was so deaf from birth that 
easy communication was possible only by means of hear- 
ing tubes. His early education was, therefore, carried on 
by teachers of the deaf, first by a private tutor and after- 
wards in the schools for the deaf at Brunswick and Hildes- 
heim. 

He became so skilful in speech-reading and progressed so 
rapidly in his studies that in a few years he was able to 
enter a Latin school of high standing at Halle. For a time 
his studies were interrupted by poor health, and he devoted 
himself to agriculture. When he returned to his first love, 
the subject of the thesis which won for him his doctor’s 
degree showed that his agricultural pursuits were intellec- 
tual as well as practical. -The subject was “ Investiga- 
tions concerning the composition of the German and Amer- 
ican red clover and of the hairy vetch and the common 
vetch during the various stages of their growth, and the 
influence of certain fertilizers upon the composition of 
vetches.’”’ The thesis has been published, and is spoken of 
with commendation by a professional writer in a Liabeck 
periodical of agriculture and gardening. 

Dr. Kuntze is not, as some newspapers have stated, the 
only deaf, or partly deaf, man who has received the degree 
of Ph. D. from a German University. In 1870, Dr. Gideon 
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S. Moore, an American, formerly a pupil in Mr. David 
Bartlett’s private school, received that degree swmma cum 
laude from the University of Heidelberg. 


Death of Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriére.—Dr. Ladreit de 
Lacharriére, physician of the National Institution for Deaf- 
Mutes in Paris from 1863 to 1899, died August 4, 1903, 
aged 70. His elaborate preface to Goguillot’s ““Comment 
on fait parler les Sourds-Muets,”’ published in 1889, showed 
that he had made a careful study of the causes and con- 
sequences of deafness. He was the organizer and presi- 
dent of the Paris Congress of 1900; the arbitrary way in 
which he controlled its proceedings astonished the American 
delegates, but seemed to meet the approval of the majority 
of the Congress. He was a man of high social position 
and eminent in his profession, and received many decora- 
tions and other marks of distinction from his own and 
foreign governments. He was a warm-hearted friend of 
the deaf, retaining his interest in them after they left 
school and often assisting them in poverty and illness, so 
that his death is sincerely mourned by the deaf people of 
Paris. 

Conjerence of the British Association of Teachers.—The 
Fourth Biennial Conference of the National (British) Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of the Deaf was held in London, July 
7-10, 1903. The attendance from all parts of the United 
Kingdom was large. and from abroad were Mr. Samuel 
Watson, Principal of the New South Wales Institution, 
and Mr. T. A. Walsh, of Namur, Belgium. 

The Conference was welcomed by an address from the 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Marcus Samuel, to which Dr. 
Richard Elliott, Chairman of the Association, made an 
appropriate response. 

The subjects of the papers read were as follows: ‘ General 
Address,”’ by Dr. Elliott, of Margate; “The Working of the 
Blind and Deaf Children Act, 1893,” by Mr. E. V.Greatbatch, 
of Stoke; ‘‘The Need of Legislation in Connection with the 
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Education of the Deaf of Ireland,” by Mr. J. Beattie, of Bel- 
fast; ‘‘ Manual Training for Girls,’’ by Miss Hare, of Brighton, 
and Miss H. L. M’Kenzie, of London; ‘ Lessons to be 
Learned from American Methods of Industrial Training 
for the Deaf,” by Mr. W. Nelson, of Manchester; ‘ David 
Brown M’Lean, the Scotch Blind Deaf-Mute Boy, and 
How He is Educated,” by Mr. W. H. Illingworth, of Edin- 
burgh. 

An interesting feature of the Conference was a joint 
meeting with the Otological Society of the United King- 
dom, under the chairmanship of Professor Urban Pritchard, 
M.D. At this meeting ‘The Method of Dealing with and 
Developing the Residual Hearing Power and Speech of 
the Deaf’? was discussed, both from the medical and peda- 
gogical points of view; papers on the subject being read 
by Dr. J. Kerr Love, of Glasgow, Dr. Wm. Permewan, of 
Liverpool, Mr. W. H. Addison, of Glasgow, and Mr. A. J. 
Story, of Stoke. 

A full report of the Proceedings is te be published in the 
form of a special number of “The Teacher of the Deaf,” 
and may be obtained for 63 cents from Mr. Frank Driscoll, 
35 Grange Road, Ilford, Essex, England, or from Miss 
Susanna E. Hull, Woodvale, Bexley, Kent, England. 

Congress of the British Deaj and Dumb Association.—The 
Kighth Biennial Congress of the British Deaf and Dumb 
Association was held in London, July 27-31, 1903. The 
attendance was large. The Rev. W. B. Sleight, President 
of the Association, delivered an address, and papers were 
read on “‘ Trades for the Deaf,’”’ by Mr. W. M’Candlish, of 
Hull; ‘“‘ The Co-operation of the Deaf in Business,” by Mr. 
Geo. Frankland, of London; “Some Suggestions towards 
a Better Co-operation of Missions,” by Mr. J. Hepworth, 
of Cardiff; ‘‘The Dorking Home for Deaf Men,” by Mr. J. 
May, of Dorking; “The Formation of Branches in Connec- 
tion with the British Deaf and Dumb Association,” by 
Mr. W. E. Harris, of Belfast; ‘Gardening as an Occupation 
for Ladies,” by Miss Sieveking, of Swanley; ‘The Mental 
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Development of the Orally and Manually Taught Deaf,’’ by 
the Rev. A. H. Payne, M. A., of London; “ After-care Com- 
mittees for Deaf Pupils Leaving School,” by Mr. J. Muir, 
of Blackburn; ‘Home and Foreign Mission Work and the 
Training of Missionaries,’ by Mr. F. Maginn, of Belfast, 
and “The Tramp Problem,” by Mr. A. Welsh, of Dundee. 

Dr. A. Eichholz, Inspector of Oral Schools for the Deaf, 
Mr. E. Townsend, of the Birmingham Institution, and Mr. 
A. M. Sleight, of the Brighton Institution, were present 
and took part in the discussion of the papers read by Mr. 
Payne and Mr. Muir. The Lord Bishop of Barrow-in- 
Furness preached a sermon, and expressed bis hearty aequi- 
escence in the opinion of the Executive Committee that 
“the deaf, by whatever system they may have been edu- 
cated, will always require special missions organized in their 
behalf, of the absolute necessity of which there can be no 
doubt.” 


The Secretary reported that he had received a communi- 
cation from the Home Office informing him that the peti- 


tion recently presented to the King (published in the March 
number of the Annals, page 177) had been duly considered 
by the Education Departments of the United Kingdom, 
but that they had not been able to advise the general use 
of the system suggested. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. F. Maginn, was 
unanimously adopted: 


The British Deaf and Dumb Association in Congress assembled again 
declare that no simple method of instruction is sufficient for the develop- 
ment of all the capabilities of the deaf and dumb; that a large propor- 
tion of the deaf lack the capacity to acquire in any degree what can be 
called successful lip-reading; that a judicious use of the sign language 
and manual alphabet is of great benefit in the education of the deaf; 
and that the rejection of these exerts a narrowing influence on their 
intellectual development. The Congress respectfully asks, therefore. 
that in any schemes which may be considered by the Board of Educa- 
tion, either in reference to the primary or higher education of the deaf 
and dumb, the views here given expression may receive full and 
attentive consideration. 
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The St. Louis Exposition.—Mr. J. L. Smith, of Minne- 
sota, President of the National Association of the Deaf, 
announces that the Executive Committee of that Asso- 
ciation has decided to invite the deaf of other countries to 
attend an International Congress of the Deaf to be held 
under the auspices of the Association at some time during 
the Exposition next summer.’ A committee consisting of 
Mr. Smith, Mr. T. F. Fox, of New York, and Mr. G. W. 
Veditz, of Colorado, has charge of the programme of ex- 
ercises. 

Miss Helen Keller, her mother, and Miss Sullivan will 
be the guests of the Exposition for a week in October, 1904, 
and the 18th day of that month will be known as “ Helen 
Keller Day.” 


Proceedings of the Department of Special Education of 
the National Educational Association.—The proceedings 


of the meeting in Boston last summer are soon to be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. Copies may be obtained at the 


price of ten cents each from Mr. Erwin Shepard, General 
Secretary of the Association, Winona, Minnesota. 
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